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Solomon Was Wrong 


| you had been making shoes for sixty years; 
making them just as well as any one can make 
shoes; and if you,.like every other shoe manufac- 
turer, thought the modern shoe was just about per- 
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S fection, and then, if one of your young men should e 
n come to you and prove he’d found a way of shaping vis 
the last and drawing the leather up under the arch fe) 








so it gave a new feeling of supporting comfort, 
like a friend slipping his arm around your waist 
when you're tired—Say! wouldn’t that be a grand 
and glorious new idea? 
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a Well, that very thing is just what happened at A 
t the M. N. Arnold Shoe Company’s plant at North 303 
Abington, Massachusetts. is 
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And if you were an advertising agent and 
Arnold showed you this great perfection he had 
wrought in shoe construction, couldn’t you write 
copy fairly singing about a kind of comfort that 
poor, tired feet had never known before, that would 
send people into shoe stores all over the country 
asking for Arnold Glove Grip Shoes? 


Well, that very thing is just what happened at 
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What Has Become of 
The General Store? 


Stand in front of a country store some day 
and see: the procession of Fords, Chevrolets, 
Buicks, Cadillacs and Studebakers passing by 
on the way to the nearest town. 

You manufacturers have farm distribution 
without ever trying for it because the farmers 
now buy in the cities. They buy in the stores 
where your product is sold. 


You have reached them with your goods but are 
you reaching them with your message? 


Farmers are city buyers 


but they are readers of 
farm papers. 


f bo rly 2 a fa ‘of The Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Established 1877 
rene ra, '? CTS OF prsirie Farmer, Chicago 
Established 1841 
tandar arm Fapers. Pennsylvania "Farmer 


: V1 Established 1880 
How many individuals The Breeders’ Gazette 


; ih ili ? Established 1881 
in 2 million families? The Wot etiees 1881 


Are there 12 or 15 mil- wataces Farmer 
lion? Something like that. paciac Rural Prose 
And they all eat and drink, rye rare St aan! 
wash, brush their teeth, rhe rar we” 


wear clothes, work and goara’s Dene 100 


la y Established 1870 

play. Peeguessivs mer 
2 ‘is 886 

Send your message to Birmingham. Raleigh, 
“1 ee ' emphis, as 
millions who visit your rhe Michigan Farmer 
oo : tablished 1843 
stores by advertising in me Ohio Farmer 

the Standard Farm Pa- Sutedttees 1868 


pers— Eastern Representatives: 
WaLtLace C. Rronarpson, INc., 
95 Madison Ave., 


The Standard Farm Paper Unit New York City 


The flexible national medium with Western Representatives : 
local prestige. STANDARD Farm Papers, INO., 
1100 Transportation Bldg., 
A. B. C. Circulation 2,000,000. Chicago 


All Standard Farm Papers are members of the Audit Bureau of Circulation 
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How the Radio Corporation Is Using 
Advertising to Stabilize a 
New Industry 


In Co-operation with Other Manufacturers It Is Endeavoring to Establish 
Radio as a Permanent Influence in American. Homes 


By Waldemar Kaempffert 


TEARLY two years ago it oc- 
1‘ curred to the Westinghouse 
Electric and Manufacturing Com- 
pany, one of the companies affili- 
ated with the Radio Corporation 
of America, that possibly some 
good might result if music were 
radiated according to a regular, 
published programme. The ex- 
periment was made. It succeeded 
beyond all expectations. Radio 
ceased to be merely the hobby of 
several hundred thousand radio 
amateurs and passed at once into 
the possession of the general 
public. 

Thus did radio broadcast itself 
into popular favor. 

Then came the summer of 1922, 
and with it a decrease in the de- 
mand for receiving instruments 
and a crystallization of funda- 
mental broadcasting problems. 
There had been endless, unwar- 
ranted and costly duplication of 
effort by those who had rushed 


into the field. Too much had 
been claimed by irresponsible 
manufacturers, both for radio 


and for the devices that made 
it possible to tap the ether for 
music. The reaction came at the 
beginning of summer; the call of 
the blue sky and the open road 
hacl temporarily diverted the inter- 
est of the radio audience. 

lut radio is here to stay. The 
autumn will undoubtedly bring 
with it a revival of interest. Ac- 
tion of some kind was needed to 
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stabilize the market, to keep alive 
interest in one of the most re- 
markable technical achievements 
in the history of invention, and 
to lay the foundation of a perma- 
nent industry. 

The countless manufacturers of 
radio apparatus that had sprung 
up overnight were hardly capable 
of building an enduring structure. 
They had neither the financial 
means nor the vision of radio’s 
true place in modern society; 
their. advertising and merchandis- 
ing plans, such as they were, were 
anything but far-reaching. To 
build solidly for the future, to 
frame advertising and merchan- 
dising policies which not only 
would meet the needs of dealers 
from Maine to California, but 
also to consider the part that radio 
is destined to play in the home 
life of lonely ranchers on Western 
prairies and of Fifth Avenue mil- 
lionaires, was a task that could 
be performed only by an organi- 
zation which believed in radio, 
and which had the resources to 
advertise nationally and to act 
nationally. Because it had made 
a thorough study of _ radio’s 
advertising and merchandising 
needs, it fell to the lot of the 
Radio Corporation of America to 
conduct a national advertising 
campaign in newspapers, maga- 
zines and in trade papers. By 
nationally explaining its own posi- 
tion, by setting forth the possi- 
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bilities and limitations of broad- 
casting receivers, not only to the 
general public but also to the 
dealer, the Radio Corporation of 
America intends to guide the in- 
dustry into the channels that it 
should follow for its own good 
and for the good of the public. 
A net paid circu- 
lation of over ten 
million is appealed 
to. If we make 
the usual assump- 
tion that a peri- 
odical is read by 
at least five per- 
sons, about half 
the population of 
the United States 
will learn what 
radio can and can- 
not do to brighten 


home life. 
The problems 
presented natur- 


ally divided them- 
selves into two 
classes—giving the 
public what it 
wanted in the way 
of entertainment 
and __ instruction, 
and devising ad- 
vertising and mer- 
chandising policies 


occasionally even 





—_— =o 
adio m the = act not only as a 
o farmers home 


EN the day's work of the farmer is 

done, the Radiola now brings the city 

oo Seg mane, Sp Nengpe nang Gave he 

a feeling of isolation on the farm. 
The whole family may now enjoy ¢ 

clogs, lectures, fashion talks, church services, and 
complete vaudeville 


With proper Radiola amplification units, radio 
parties may be given even im the bern, where the 
young folks can dance to the music from America’s 
famous orchestras. 


If the farmer is located within easy distance of a 
oryscal 
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services without charge. ‘he 
maintenance expenses must be met 
by large sales of apparatus. [}e- 
cause as yet there is no practical 
way of preventing anyone w th 
the proper electromagnetic ~ar 
from listening to that station, it 
follows that hundreds of dea! rs 
and dozens of 
manu facturcrs, 
who contribute ::ot 
one cent to re 
support of bro«d- 
casting ,are_ ie- 
pendent for their 
business existence 
upon the continu- 
ance of its activi- 
ties. 

At present, the 
Radio Corporation 
of America must 


manufacturer and 
merchandiser of 
apparatus, but also 
as the director of 
the greatest public 
on tage entertainment in 
the world. Never 
before has a com- 
pany been com- 
pelled to act si- 
multaneously as 
editor, music - hall 





acts and shows. 


that would meet Datcwistdldapdusdautedee director, concert 
the extraordinary “There's a Redioka for every pure” impresario, _ base- 
conditions that —from $18 to $350 ball and news re- 
had to be faced. eee ee porter, and gen- 
eux puruUne oF eral entertainer 

and _ educator — 


RADIO BROADCAST- 
ING 


Broadcasting is 
the life-blood of 
radio. If it were 
to languish and 
die as rapidly as it sprang up, 
radio would shrink overnight to 
the stature of 1919; in other 
words, it would have to rely once 
more upon the support of a few 
hundred thousand amateurs. 
Obviously, not only must broad- 
casting be continued, but it must 
adapt itself to the public taste. At 
present, it costs about $10,000 a 
month to maintain the Westing- 
house Radio Corporation of 
America’s station in Newark, New 
Jersey, although musicians and 
lecturers are willing to give their 





COPY TO APPEAR IN PERIODICALS 
THAT TELLS OF RADIO 
IN THE HOME 


least of all, a man- 
ufacturing, com- 


mercial, or engi- 
neering compariy. 
Yet broadcasting 


calls for nothing 
less than this versatility. Because 
broadcasting and radio merchan- 
dising are bone of one bone and 
flesh of one flesh, the Radio Cor- 
poration of America has had, first 


of all, to consider the future of 
the stations that radiate enter- 
tainment. The framing of pro- 
grammes more acceptable than 
those now offered will take 
care of itself; the public will 
unmistakably reveal its desires 


Of more immediate importanc: is 
the question of maintaining ‘the 
stations for the benefit of the 
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bro:d 
e a e 
he The Next Great National 
ontinu- ° ° 
ot Selling Drive 
at, the Prominent business men tell us that the 
Oration ¢ ° ° ° 
- must next great national selling drive will be 
‘eh in small towns and rural sections. 
r of 
ut also The Christian Herald to confirm this ) 
. f - ° ° e ° ; 
public situation has written letters of inquiry to | 
sl in several thousand small towns bankers and 
wWever 
4 com- merchants. | 
com- : 5 | 
ict si- Below is a typical Banker’s reply. : 
a , 
c - hall Strate BANK, CHATHAM, N. Y. ) 
— Aug. 19, 1922. 
Pape CurisTIAN HERALD, 
Mon New York, N. Y. 
rtainer Answering your letter of August 17th, condi- 
itor — tions here are normal. The community as a : 
4 man- whole is prosperous and the crop yield for this 
com- section looks to be a heavy one. | 
ee Yours very truly, ) 
-astin W. F. SALmMon, 
g . 
othing Cashier. 
ecause £ 7 ‘ 
oer The Christian Herald directly influences 
le an ° e - 
> Cor the buying habits of thousands of the 
mf . most desirable small town families. ) 
enicr- | 
f pro- ¥ ‘ 
han 
oa The Christian Herald | 
will GRAHAM PATTERSON, Publisher 
esires. 
be BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK 
iz the 4 
f the a | 
| 
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public and the radio industry as a 
whole. Who is to pay for broad- 
casting? There is no guarantee 
whatever that the numerous sta- 
tions installed by newspapers, de- 
partment stores, universities and 
prosperous dealers will always be 
operated. That one or two manu- 
facturers should continue to 
broadcast at their own expense for 
the benefit of their competitors, 
is to expect what is impracticable. 
The industry as a whole must sup- 
port the few stations that are real- 
ly necessary. Accordingly,’ the 
Radio Corporation of America 
became one of the leading spirits 
in the Radio Apparatus Section of 
the Associated Manufacturers of 
Electrical Supplies—the nucleus 
of an association which will even- 
tually include every responsible 
radio organization in the country. 
At present, the Radio Apparatus 
Section comprises twenty of the 
leading manufacturers of radio 
sets and accessories who are sym- 
pathetically considering a plan of 
levying on themselves a tax pro- 
portionate to the volume of their 
radio sales and to apply the funds 
thus raised to the maintenance of 
as many stations as may be re- 
quired to broadcast music, news, 
lectures and stories. The appa- 
ratus of these contributing manu- 
facturers will bear a seal or in- 
signia indicating their support of 
this plan, in other words, a notice 
that they have recognized their 
obligation to support and develop 
broadcasting. 


AN ADVERTISING POLICY DESIGNED 
TO STABILIZE RADIO 


Attention was next focussed on 
advertising. and merchandising. It 
became clear that in their own in- 
terests dealers must be impressed 
with the necessity of identifying 
themselves only with responsible 
organizations—responsible in the 
sense that they are not only finan- 
cially sound, but whole-heartedly 
striving to develop the immense 
possibilities of broadcasting. 
Hence two campaigns were 
planned. In the one, the general 
public was to be reached; in the 
other, the dealer. Both were to 
tell the plain truth about radio— 
about its possibilities and its limi- 
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tations; but were to be conducie 
simultaneously. 

The advertisetnents which y 
finally composed and which 
now appearing in the gener 
magazines, in many of the princi 
pal newspapers of the country, i 
many of the leading radio ma 
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TRADE PAPER ADVERTISING THAT SEEKS 
TO PUT DEALERS ON GUARD AGAINS1 
IRRESPONSIBLE MANUFACTURERS 


zines, and in the more important 
trade papers that have built up a 
dealer interest in radio, are pri- 
marily educational in character 
Good-will is to be created, and 
that end can be attained only by 
honesty of statement. 

Education is necessary for many 
another reason besides that of ex- 
plaining the cultural and enter- 
tainment value of broadcasting. 
Radio literally swept us off our 
feet and left us breathless. A 
situation was created which en- 
abled ill-equipped and not over- 
scrupulous companies to make 
hay while the sun shone, utterly 
regardless of the character of ap- 
paratus that they offered for sale. 
The radio dealer was helpless— 
even the electrical dealer who is 
supposed to combine the know!- 
edge of an Edison and the prac- 
tical skill of a house-wirer, but 
who is usually no better grounded 

(Continued on page 134) 
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“Good night! This isn’t my birthday!’’ 


“Oh, we didn’t bring you candy because it’s any 
special day. We brought it because Walter didn’t 





get you the kind we like.” 
Every boy is credited with an indiscriminate 








SE S . 
Ans sweet tooth. Yet any one who has catered to his 
_ majesty knows he has a fine appreciation of good 
portant ness in candies. Quantity is his first requirement, 
It up a but when his pocketbook permits he will buy 
are pri- quality sweets every posal 
jaractcr 
ed, and 
only by 
or man) “The Biggest, RICAN Best Magazine 
+ of ex- for Boys in All the — 

enter- is the regular monthly reading of half a million intelli- 
casting. gent always-candy-hungry young heathen, usually with 
off our pocket-money enough to gratify candy craving. Its ad- 
ass. / vertising columns, Mr. Candy Maker, offer an unequaled 
ich en- avenue to preach the desirability of ‘named, known con- 
t over- fections, to teach the value and protection of your 
. make trade-mark. 

utterly Candy manufacturers who cultivate this market win 
of ap- not only the boy, but his influence at home. Where there’s 
or sale a boy there’s a family. You can’t begin to canvass this 
Ipless— territory too early. Copy reaching us by September 20th 


who is will be in time for the November issue—very timely for 
know!l- Christmas gift suggestions. 

ie prac- 

er, | THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., Detroit, Mich. 
-ounced (Member A. B. C.) 

34) Branch Offices: 286 Fifth Avenue, New York; 1418 Lytton Building, Chicago 
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How many buyers in your 
field are not specifying 
any brand? 


HEY were the largest single factor in the 
New York market. Their bread was sold 
by almost every grocery and delicatessen store. 


Under such conditions could a really sub- 
stantial sales increase be brought about? 


A study of the field brought to light an 
interesting fact: Although one-tenth of what 
the housewife spent in the grocery store was 
for bread, six out of ten women did not ask 
for bread by name. It was just “a loaf of 
bread, please.” 


And so an advertising campaign was 
launched—aimed at those six in ten. 


The quality of Shults Cream Bread itself 
was visualized —its ingredients, its thin-slicing 
characteristic, an accepted test of good bread. 


This advertising was then interpreted to the 
dealer in terms of turnover. The average 
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grocer, carrying six or eight different brands 
of bread, was shown the advantages of con- 
centrating on fewer brands. 

In one month one of the Shults bakeries, 
since this work was started, has increased its 
output of Cream Bread 35%; another has 
increased 42%, another 50%, still another 60%, 


It has been the privilege of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to co-operate with the 
Shults Bread Company in determining their 
lines of least resistance and in telling their 
story to the public. J. Walter Thompson 
Company, New York, Chicago, Boston, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, London. 














Chicago Hotel Prepares to Market 
Its Food Products Nationally 


Hotel Sherman, Already Selling Its Dance Music to Phonograph Us« 
Now Ready to Sell Its Food in Cans 


Goonss or later everyone who 
travels goes through or stops 
in Chicago. The railroads seem to 


x 


them yourself if you had cur 
recipes,” says one of the first 
pieces of national copy. “Wit! in 





have arranged it so that the itin- 
erary of anyone who travels for 
business or pleasure must include 
America’s second city. 


This simple fact 
may or may not 
mean much to the 
individual. To Chi- 
cago it represents 
an important vol- 
ume of business. 
Hotels, department 
stores and miscel- 
laneous shops find 
that this condition 


spells more sales 
for them. 
Within the last 


few months one of 
Chicago’s biggest 
hotels, the Sher- 
man, has widened 
its field of activity, 
building on the fa- 
miliarity of a large 
part of the travel- 
ing public with its 
famous restaurant, 
the College Inn. 
The Sherman has 
jumped into the 
business of selling 
at retail and by 
mail a line of 
eighteen canned 
soups and cooked 
dishes under the 
brand name of 
College Inn Cooked 
Food. National ad- 
vertising has just 
been started to se- 
cure dealers and to 
create a consumer 
demand. 


“Even though you live a thou- 
sand miles from Chicago, you may 
now serve on your table the same 
delicious dishes that have made 
the College Inn world-famous— 
at less cost than you could prepare 
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NATIONAL ADVERTISING THAT 
MAKES A BID FOR MAIL ORDERS 
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a few months we expect to have 
College Inn Cooked Food on sile 
in leading groceries and food spe- 
cialty shops throughout the United 


States. Until then 
we are prepared to 
supply lovers of 


good cooking (i- 
rect.” 

It will probably 
be several months 
before the Hotel 
Sherman Company 
has established 1 
wide distributi 
that is desired for 
College Inn food. 
Although news- 
papers have been 
used in a few 
limited local cam- 
paigns, the national 
advertising has 
hardly begun. 
Salesmen and 
demonstrators are 
actively blazing the 
way, but for some 
time College Inn 
food will neces- 
sarily be in the 
marketing labora- 
tory. For example, 
there are eighteen 
different products 
in the line at pres- 
ent, varying from 
tomato soup to 
chicken a la king 
and. candied sweet 
potatoes. This 
number will be les- 
sened as certain 
dishes demonstrate 


5A 


their popularity over others. Even- 


The 
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tually it is planned to concentrate 
on a few leaders. 
immediate 
Hotel Sherman Company is for 
retailers to stock and push the 
College Inn line. 


need of the 


The national ad- 
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vertising emphasizes this and in 
addition carries a coupon to be 
used by the individual house- 
keeper to order trial shipments by 
parcel post. These coupons, of 
course, will be utilized in signing 
up dealers as tangible evidence 
that there is an existing consumer 
demand. Inasmuch as there is no 
wish to build up a direct-mail de- 
mand for College Inn foods, this 
coupon method of selling is only 
a temporary measure. 

One of the details of the mar- 
keting tactics behind the College 
Inn line is the distinctive appear- 
ance of the tins. The food is 
priced higher than most canned 
foods. It is being offered on a 
quality basis with an obvious class 
appeal and the Sherman manage- 
ment has carried out this idea log- 
ically in designing a label featur- 
ing one of the College Inn waiters 
serving one of the restaurant’s fa- 
vorite dishes. The background is 
in green and black vertical strips. 
This label acts as something more 
than an announcement of what is 
inside the can; it gets buying at- 
tention and it possesses atmos- 
phere. 

There is nothing radical or even 
startling in the idea of adding a 
side-line to the ordinary familiar 
activities of a hotel. Changed con- 
ditions have taught hotel men to 
develop new sources of income. 
For the last three years swinging 
doors have continued to swing, 
but in front of soda fountains, 
cafeterias, coffee shops and candy 
stores. Yet few hotel companies 
have attempted to build up a side- 
line that could be marketed on a 
national scale and in which adver- 
tising could play a conspicuous 
part. 

By way of explanation it should 
be said in the interests of accuracy 
that the Hotel Sherman cooked- 
food business is not an emergency 
measure prompted by Prohibition. 
“The idea came to us from Eu- 
rope,” says Ernest Byfield, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Hotel Sher- 
man Company. “Someone sent us 
a few tins of goose livers from 
abroad to sample. They were of 
a highly popular brand, but when 
tried we considered them so infe- 
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rior that we could not help «x- 
perimenting in our own kitchons 
to see if we could not improve on 
the European efforts. 

“We were so successful in > ut- 
ting up the foods that have hel»ed 
make the College Inn famous })at 
we decided to venture into ‘he 
business. Here at the Sherman we 
entertain more than a half-mill:on 
guests every year. Most of these 
become familiar with the College 
Inn. They go away remembering 
Isham Jones dance music and the 
College Inn food. We know that. 
And we felt that before we had 
put a single can of soup on the 
market there was an existing mar- 
ket favorably inclined toward us 
and our products.” 

The future of the Sherman in 
the cooked-food business is some- 
what problematical. It will always 
be a side-liné as compared with 
operating the hotel. Nevertheless, 
it should prove a profitable side- 
line, possessing the background 
of a widely known restaurant to 
build on. A considerable number 
of the Sherman’s guests are buy- 
ers and users of cooked foods. 
For several years there has been a 
ready market for the “canned” 
music of the College Inn’s dance 
orchestra. Why not now for its 
canned food, asks the College Inn 
management ? 





Wills St. Claire Account with 
Chicago Agency 
C. H. Wills & Company, Marysvil! 
Mich., manufacturers of the Wills St. 
Claire automobile, have placed their ad 
vertising account with The Green, Ful 
ton, Cunningham Co. 





San Diego Soap Company to 
Advertise in the East 


The Citrus Soap Company, San 
Diego, Cal., will start an advertising 
campaign in Northern Ohio and Wes‘ern 
New York. This cam “_ will be con- 
ducted by Martin < avidson, 0s 
Angeles advertising agency. 





Canadian Advertiser Limits 


Field 
The Campbell-Fowler Manufactw: ing 
Company, St. John, N. S., which has 


made and advertised axes, adzes, auto- 
mobile springs and wagon springs will 
hereafter manufacture only spring: 
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Is Prohibition 
the greatest national peril 
since slavery? }' 


“These United States! We fought 
a four years’ war,” writes William 
Allen White, “to eliminate ‘these’ 
and make it this United States.” 









Now, the question is—what is pro- 
hibition going to do to the “this”? 
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The Westerner does not regard 
liguor, either hard or soft, as an 
essential part of his existence. 


But in the East, says White, a cock- 
tail before dinner still is a serious 
and solemn rite. The old American 
stock there feels that its liquor gives 
it a distinction. 


This seems a hopeless clashing of 
views. 


White says that Kansas and thirty 
states of her tradition will not lose 
their forty years’ fight for prohibi- 
tion—no more than they would lose 
their four years’ fight against slavery. 


Whether or not you agree with 
White, read his article. It is typical 
eT of Collier’s, wherein every week 


v4) 


J NY 
6 


the readers in a million homes find 
interpreted America’s problems in 
relation to their own lives. 


sht jAcad William Allen White on “A Dry West 
am Warns a Thirsty East” 


se’ in this week’s 
9 


| Collier's 
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Why ‘Not Popularize 
Your Product in Baltimore? 


tion, he finds here not only a market vastly rich in 
itself, but through it he sees a most unique access to 
the great southeastern business extending from Pennsylvania to 
the Gulf, of which Baltimore is the wholesale buying center. 


For out-of-town merchants (tens of thousands of them from 
this great territory buy here every year), anxious to see how the 
Baltimore merchant selects and handles his stock, as well as 
what lines he is handling, make a definite point of spending 
much of their time while here in visiting our retail stores also. 


A S the national manufacturer studies the Baltimore situa- 


Is it not obvious that, with your product on this market, the 
very fact of its Baltimore popularity will bring it forcefully 
and convincingly to the attention of this visiting merchant 
also—and at a time when he is in a buying frame of mind? 


The NEWS and AMERICAN, with their dense Baltimore 
circulation and close reader contact, are splendidly able to 
carry your advertising message into practically every buying 
home in and near the city. 


The combined rates for these oom for 1,000 lines or move is 30 cents daily, 
Sunday American Rotagravure, 35 cents per line 


Sunday, 35 cents; 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 





Evening. Daily And Sunday. 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


DAN ~ CARROLL 


Eastern Representative 
150 en Street 
New York 


Advertising Manager 








The BaltimoreAmerican 


A lade h Tower Sone Bip. 
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When Jordan Stabler 
took down the shutters 
and opened for business 
in 1862, he had a certain 
definite policy that has 
been followed conscien- 
tiously ever since—to sell 
the best food products at 
a reasonable profit. 


Rigid adherence to this 
policy has resulted in 60 
years of steady growth, 
and a stock of goods 

toa 
lot 20x120 feet, would 
fill a skyscraper fourteen 
stories high! 


Through their city store 
and Roland Park Branch 
they serve all sections of 
the city, adjacent coun- 
ties and suburbs. 


- E. LUTZ 
estern Representative 





‘ity store 


nt coun- 
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Mathiets Are No Bigger Than 
Advertiser’s Imagination 


Consider the Harley-Davidson Motor Company’s Campaign That Is 
Selling Motorcycles to Farmers 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


N [ANy of my friends seem to 
think I am a heavy stock- 
holder in the Harley-Davidson 
Mctor Company. I spend so much 
of my time talking about that 
- m-paper advertising campaign 
ch this company is running 
he it appears to my associates as 
though there must be an ulterior 
= ‘ive behind my boosting. Alas 
t these incriminations are not 

al 
Unfortunately my only interest 
in this campaign is academic. The 
current advertising of this com- 
pany illustrates so graphically how 
a product can be sold for auxili- 
ary uses that I believe it deserving 
of the strongest commendation. 
The basis of this campaign is that 
a farmer needs a motorcycle as 
well as an automobile. At first 
blush you might say that Harley- 
Davidson is tackling a_ closed 
market. Practically every farmer 
already has an automobile. It is 
now regarded as an absolute ne- 
cessity on a farm. If he is well- 
to-do and progressive, he is likely 
to have two cars. The chances 
are he will also have a motor 
truck, a tractor, a gasoline engine 


and perhaps an electric power 
plant. You would say that such a 
farmer would have no need for a 
motorcycle, 

But there’s where you are 
wrong. Harley-Davidson is 


showing unmistakably that every 
farmer needs a motorcycle, re- 
gardless of how much motor 
equipment he may already have. 
The advertising is suggesting a 
hundred and one ways in which a 
motorcycle can be used. It is not 
necessary to take out the big car 
or the truck every time it is de- 
sired to make a trip. For quick 
trips around the farm or even to 
town, the motorcycle is a service- 
able and economical vehicle. It 
can be used for bringing in the 
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cows, for taking the children to 
school, for inspecting crops in out- 
lying fields and for dozens of 
similar tasks that have to be done 
every day on the farm. The com- 
pany has been steadily suggesting 








Save: time and money on every trip to 
town, railroad station, creamery or . 
ing farm—save rhost of the wear and 

expense, on your automobile—ride a = 
Davidsta Motorcycle on business 

Useful every day of the year » 
handle—master of roads that would 
ey ‘Plenty of room in sidecar for 

d two cents a mile (gas, oil 
ee es all) is all it costs to run! 








HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








EVEN THOUGH THE FARMER HAS AN AUTO- 
MOBILE, WAYS ARE FOUND TO ADVERTISE 
THE MOTORCYCLE 


these uses in its farm copy. ‘Here 
is a typical advertisement, appear- 
ing in current farm journals. It is 
entitled “Thrifty” and carries an 
illustration of a farmer motoring 
from town carrying several sacks 
of feed in his sidecar. 

The story is being put over in 
small space. As a rule the adver- 
tisements are only single column 
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and run only four and five inches 
in length. But it isn’t always the 
size of the advertisement that 
counts. It is the idea behind that 
campaign that gives it vitality. 
The outstanding princ’ple that I 
see in the Harley-Davidson effort 
is the importance of imagination 
in marketing. Many manufac- 
turers let their imaginations limit 
their selling outlets. Very often 
that is all there is to saturated 
markets. An apparent condition is 
accepted as an unalterable fact. 
For instance, most farmers are 
already well supplied with motor 
vehicles. Therefore, there is no 
use in trying to sell them any 
more. But Harley-Davidson did 
not recognize any such limitat’on 
on its farm market. The com. 
pany was able to imagine a vast 
need for motorcycles on the farm. 
Advertising is enabling it to real- 
ize the condition imagined. 

plant manager once wired 
Andrew Carnegie that all produc- 
tion records had been broken that 
day. The manager naturally ex- 
pected to be warmly congratu- 
lated. But instead he received a 
message from his chief reading 
something like this, “Why don’t 
you do it every day?” Carnegie 
knowing well the value of imagi- 
nation in achievement, did not 
want to do anything that would 
set brakes on the imagination of 
his manager. Hence his unex- 
pected message. 


WRIGLEY BACKS HIS IMAGINATION 
WITH ADVERTISING 


There is a story told of William 
Wrigley that bears out the general 
theory that a manufacturer’s mar- 
ket can be no bigger than his 
imagination. I cannot vouch for 
the accuracy of the story, but since 
it contains every element of plausi- 
bility, there is no harm in telling 
it. It is said that when the com- 
pany’s annual sales reached the 
unprecedented total of $5,000,000, 
Mr. Wrigley called his executives 
together and told them they had 
reached an important milestone in 
their sales, but having reached it 
they must not be content to rest on 
their oars. He said in effect that 
in order to hold the record which 
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they had attained, it would he 
necessary for them to work just 
as hard as ever and that to dowhle 
the record they would have to 
work twice as hard. It is related 
that when the sales reached $i0,- 
000,000 the same performance was 
gone through. Whether or uot 
these incidents are true, we do 
know that in 1920 the net sales of 
the Wm. Wrigley, Jr., Co. were 
28,243,311. We also know that 
if Mr. Wrigley had set his mind 
on a $5,000,000 business as being 
about the maximum that gum 
could produce, he never would 
have run his cash register up to 
the tune of twenty-eight millions 
Mr. Wrigley is where he is today 
because he has always been willing 
to back <p his imagination with an 
advertising investment that is in 
proportion to his dreams. 

In the life insurance business, 
they say a salesman is inclined to 
write the size policy that he 
hab‘tually holds in his mind. Sev- 
eral years ago a young man ina 
small Western town decided to be- 
come a life insurance agent. One 
night he took it into his head to 
go over to the local hotel to work 
the traveling men there for thou- 
sand dollar policies. He ap- 
proached several of them and met 
nothing but rebuffs. At last he 
encountered one of the guests who 
seemed more prosperous looking 
than the rest. “Sure thing, young 
fellow, I'll take a policy,” said this 
man. “You are with a good com- 
pany. I’m already pretty well in- 
sured, but I was just thinking to- 
day that I ought to take out a 
little more. Let me make out the 
application for you.” When the 
young agent was handed back the 
filled-out application, he saw to 
his amazement that the amount 
was $100,000! It turned out that 
the applicant was a_ nationally 
known real estate operator. He 
had made his first real estate sale 
in that very hotel many years be- 
fore. Out of appreciation of that 
fact, he threw this splendid insur- 
ance sale to the humble young 
salesman who approached him that 
evening. Anyway, that sale made 
this salesman. It keyed his imagi- 
nation up to the hundred thousand 
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pitch, and after that he always 
thought and talked and sold large 
unit policies. All he had to do 
was to keep his sales up to his 
imegination. Many another in- 
surance salesman spends his time 
goiig wearily from office to office 
selling $25 premium accident poli- 
cies. If they would only hitch 
their imaginations to more am- 
bitious stars, they would find it 
just as easy and a whole lot more 
profitable to sell the $25,000 and 
$50.000 prospects. 

So we see Harley-Davidson is 
using a thoroughly seasoned sell- 
ing principle in its conquest of the 
farm market. 


Many Thanks from A. Million 


Tue Ecry Recister Company 
Dayton, O., Aug. 22, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We should be pleased to have your 
compilations now being used by some 
eight hundred subscribers of Printers’ 
Ink. 

Printers’ InK is like an automobile. 
After having had one once, when forced 
to do without it while in the garage, 
you find that you have almost forgotten 
how to walk. 

I know this “dope,” if issued by 
Printers’ Ink, will be just about right. 
Tue Ecry Recister Company, 

. MILtron, 
Manager Sales Promotion Dept. 





Forms Service Agency at New 
York 


Frederick Haase, until recently with 
the New York office of Nelson Chesman 
& Company, has started a service agency 
in New York. Mr. Haase was formerl 
in charge of production for the Red- 
field Advertising Agency. He also was 
connected with the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch in the capacity of director of 
service and promotion. At one time he 
represented the combined wholesaling 
and manufacturing interests of St. 
Joseph, Mo. 





Booth Sardine Account with 
Lord & Thomas 


The F. E. Booth Company, San 
Francisco, will conduct an advertising 
campaign in magazines on its “Crescent 
Brand” sardines. The Los Angeles 
office of Lord & Thomas will direct this 
campaign. 





California Advertising Men to 
Meet 


The California Advertising Service 
Association will hold its fifth semi- 
annual convention at Lake Arrowhead, 
Cal.. during the first week in October. 
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Lloyd Manufacturing Com- 
pany Appointment 
Will F. Doyle has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of The Lloyd Manu- 
facturing Company, Menominee, Mich., 
manifacturer of wicker baby carriages 
and furniture, to succeed George 
Rowell, Jr. The appointment becomes 
effective September 1, when, as an- 
nounced in Printers’ Ink of July 13, 
Mr. Rowell becomes director of adver- 
tising of the Heywood-Wakefield Com- 
pany, Boston, of which the Lloyd com- 
pany is a subsidiary. - 
r. Doyle has been engaged in edi- 


torial work on Michigan newspapers. 





Charles W. Barton Buys Cas- 
per, Wyo., “Tribune” 
The Casper, Wyo., Tribune has been 
sold by J. E. Hanway to Charles 
Barton. This property also includes the 
Wyoming Weekly Review, the weekly 
edition of the Tribune. 

Mr. Barton was formerly assistant 
ublisher of the New York Telegraph. 
e previously had been assistant general 
sales and advertising manager of the 
American Chicle Company, and during 
the war he served with the Naval Avia- 
tion Corps. 





Philadelphia Hosiery Account 
with Peck Agency 


The Cadet Knitting Company, Phila- 
delphia, manufacturer of sweaters and 
Cadet hosiery, has placed its advertising 
account with the Peck Advertising 
Aqgacy. New York. 

. Ad. Richter & Company, New 
York, makers of Anchor Pain Expeller, 
have also placed their account with the 
Peck agency. 

Newspaper advertising campaigns are 
planned for both these accounts. 





Electric Account for Grandin- 
Dorrance-Sullivan 


The North East Electric Company, 
manufacturer of starting, lighting and’ 
ignition systems, and owner of the 
North East Service, operating more than 
500 service stations, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with Grandin-Dor- 
rance-Sullivan, Inc., New York. 

Magazines, newspapers and _ both 
American and foreign trade publications 
will be used. 


St. Louis Office for Alcorn- 
Seymour Co. 


The Alcorn-Seymour Company, Ine., 
newspaper advertising representatives, 
New York and Chicago, will open a 
branch ‘office in St. Louis on Septem- 
ber 1. This new office will be under 
the management of C. A. Schulenburg, 
who was formerly with the Gardner- 
Glen Buck Co., advertising agency, 
St. Louis. 
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The Test of a Publication’s 
Value 
CaMpPBELL-EwaLp ComMPANY 

Derroit, Aug. 21, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I am pet to inform you that I 
have read Printers’ INK regularly for 
twenty years. One remarkable thing 
about your publication is that it is just 
as interesting to me today as it was 
when I first began to read it. Its 
articles are of interest to the beginner 
in advertising as well as to the man 
who has had years of advertising ex- 
perience. That, I believe, is the best 
test of any publication. 

CaMPBELL-EwaLp CoMPANY, 
H. T. Ewatp, 
President. 


Holeproof Hosiery Makes 
Canadian Appointment 


Willis Gale Gray has been appointed 
Canadian sales and advertising mana- 
ger by the Holeproof Hosiery Company, 
effective September 1. His headquar- 
ters will be at London, Ont. 

Mr. Gray had been advertising mana- 
ger and director of sales promotion for 
the Jackson Corset Company, Jackson, 

ich., and at one time was with the 
Charles H. Fuller Company, Chicago 
advertising agency. 


Delavan Smith, Indianapolis 
Publisher, Dies 


Delavan Smith, publisher of the In- 
dianapolis News, died on August 25 at 
his summer home in Lake Forest, IIl., 
after an illness of several weeks. e 
was born in Cincinnati in 1861, where 
his father, William Henry Smith, was a 
newspaper reporter during the Civil 

ar. 


Newspaper Campaign for 
Gorton Codfish Cakes 


The Gorton-Pew Fisheries Company, 
Boston, is running an advertising cam- 
paign on Gorton’s Ready-to-Fry codfish 
cakes in newspapers in the Eastern and 
Central States. This account is with 
Churchill-Hall, Inc,, New York adver- 
tising agency. 





Knox and Dunlap Accounts for 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


The advertising accounts of the Knox 
Hat Co., Inc., and of Dunlap & Com- 

ny, “Dunlap” hats, both of New 

ork, have been placed with Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


National Publishers Association 
to Meet 


The National Publishers Association, 
Inc., will hold its annual meeting at 
New York on September 19. 
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Mitchell Motors Appoint: 
T. H. Smith 


The Mitchell Motors Company, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., has appointed H. Smith 
as manager of advertising and sales pro- 
motion. Mr. Smith was formerly cen. 
eral manager of the wholesale and re ail 
branch of the Packard Motor Car ( m- 
pany in Kansas City, Mo., and was pre- 
viously with the advertising department 
of the Packard company for several 
years. 


eo 


— 


New Sunday Newspaper fi 
Worcester 


The Sunday Times, a new Sunilay 
newspaper at Worcester, Mass., will be- 
in publication on September 10, with 
2 F. Estes, formerly managing cdi 
tor of the Worcester Telegram, as editor 
and publisher. 

John A. Plumb, former advertising 
manager of the Worcester Telegram, 
will be advertising manager. 


Armstrong Linoleum to Start 
Newspaper Campaign 
Beginaing September 11, the Arm- 
strong Cork Co., of Lancaster, Pa., 
maker of Armstrong linoleum, wil! in- 
augurate a campaign of advertising in 
newspapers. The campaign will be run 
in 34 cities and space will be used in 
79 newspapers. The George Batten 

Company will direct this campaign. 


Succeeds Late Roy V. 
Somerville 


Miss Marion Jean Lyon, assistant 
advertising manager of Punch, London, 
has been appointed advertising mana 
ger. Miss ee was for twelve years 
assistant to the late Roy Vernon Somer 
ville, whom she succeeds and whose 
death was reported in Printers’ Inx 
of August 3 


Jewett Refrigerator Account 
with Buffalo Agency 


The Jewett Refrigerator Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturer of porce- 
lain-lined refrigerators and drinking 
water coolers, plans an advertising cam- 
paign in magazines and trade publica- 
tions. The campaign will be directed by 
The Landsheft Advertising Agency, also 
of Buffalo. 


Goetz Silk Mfg. Company 
Places Account 


The Goetz Silk Mfg. Company, New 
York, has placed its advertising account 
with The Hill-Winsten Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, effective 
September 1. Fashion magazines and 
business publications will be used for 
this account. 
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CO-OPERATIVE MARKETING OF 


Seed Potatoes 


HE keynote of every farm 

co-operative association is 
quality. Instead of having inspec- 
tion of barns, plants, and herds, as 
the dairymen are doing, the Certi- 
fied Seed Potato Association has 
its standards of excellence, and 
requires inspection of fields and 
seed before certification. 





This association, which was in- 
corporated in 1921, has a member- 
ship of 237 seed growers from 26 
counties. During the last season, 
the Association inspected 1210 
acres and certified 770, which 
yielded 172,000 bushels of seed. 


Following marketing informa- 
tion provided by the Central As- 
sociation, the individual members 
shipped their crop into 12 states, 
which was a much wider market 
than the usual New York and New j= 
Jersey territories. The 1922 nme 
which will be marketed co-oper- 
atively through the Central Asso- 
ciation, will find a still wider and 
more effective market. 


JZ The Blue Tag Brand will be 
: established in many new markets 
outside of New York before the end 

of the present season. 
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NEW YORK STATE FARM PRODUCTS 





E. E. Hutts 


President 
New York Co-operative Seed 
Potato Association, Inc. 


“ Any business movement prospers most when its principles 
are understood by the public. Such a movement is that of 
co-operative merchandising of agricultural products, and 
the publication of the largest of these co-operative organi- 
zations is very suitably the logical mouthpiece of these or- 
ganizations. 

“In New York State, primarily a dairy state, nearly all 
members of the smaller co-operatives are also members of 
this larger organization. 

“The Dairymen’s League News is doing valuable work 
in keeping these co-operative organizations in touch with 
each other, and their work before the people interested.” 





DAIRYMENS LEAGUE NEWS 


“ Che Farmerowned Marketing Paper ” 
UTICA, N.Y. 


New York: 303 Fifth Avenue 
Chicago: 10 So. La Salle Street 
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“Three Thousand aie 
Miles of Prosperity” 


Within sixty minutes’ ride of the famous Chicago 
“loop,” there are 3,500,000 prosperous buyers. 


This is the world’s richest, most compact market, 
reached and influenced by a single medium. 


With its yearly, daily-average circulation of 
401,698—approximately 1,200,000 readers daily -- 
The Chicago Daily News thoroughly saturates this 
market and influences the buying decisions of the 
great majority of its consumers. 


Intelligent, up-to-the-minute, impartial trade sur- 
veys, made by The Chicago Daily News Merchan- 
dising Service, give the prospective seller a business- 
like, comprehensive “close-up” of the market that 
enables him to proceed with the minimum of effort 
and the maximum of result. The Chicago Daily 
News Merchandising Service routes and directs sales 
forces, establishes co-operation with dealers, and, 
if requested, will employ and supervise sales forces. 
It does not sell for the advertiser—it creates dealer 
acceptance for him, as Daily News advertising 
creates consumer acceptance for the dealers. 


One opulent, compact market—one centralized 
campaign—one sufficient and efficient medium— 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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| Digging in the Advertising 
Graveyard 


Careful Post-Mortems Often Disclose Some Enlightening Facts 


By P. K. Marsh 


HAVE little doubt that in a cer- 

tain locality in Connecticut the 
advertising history of a local 
manufacturing company is ener- 
getically quoted by opponents of 
alvertising. A campaign started 
conspicuously and ceased abruptly 
—an admitted failure. 

It may be that the true explana- 
tion is not yet recognized in the 
Nutmeg State. Curiously enough 
I stumbled on the explanation 
some five hundred miles away 
from the factory. 

The Alpha Company (the name 
is fictitious) manufactures a com- 
modity which is sold to a small 
market of other manufacturers 
who utilize it in their product. 
This secondary product is then, in 
its turn, sold to another group of 
manufacturers who assemble it 
into their own product and then 
sell a completed article to the 
ultimate user. The decision 
whether the Alpha brand shall be 
selected (or may be used) by 
Alpha’s direct customers lies 
wholly with the manufacturer who 
delivers the final article to you and 
me, 


WHY THE COMPANY’S PRESIDENT 
WANTED TO ADVERTISE 


Some time ago the president of 
The Alpha Company became con- 
vinced that if we, the buying pub- 
lic, knew and appreciated his 
article, he would thus give his 
goods a marginal value to the 
manufacturer whose task it is to 
make the final sale. The theory is 
one which has been successfully 
practised too often to offer any 
doubt as to its fundamental sound- 
ness. A first year’s budget ap- 
proaching one hundred thousand 
dollars was set aside for the pur- 
Ose, 

_ The campaign failed to justify 
itself and has not been resumed. 


T 


| often wonder if the presi- 


dent of the company knows why. 

Here is at least one reason. 

The “Alpha” line is represented 
by a single sales representative—a 
veteran salesman who calls on 
Alpha’s entire customer and pros- 
pect list once or twice a year and 
is Alpha’s one and only personal 
contact with the majority of its 
patrons. 

From the lips of this representa- 
tive comes a story worded about 
like this, as told to one of Alpha’s 
direct customers. ! 

“The old man went wild on the 
bases about advertising last year. 
He wasted close to a hundred 
thousand dollars before he quit it. 
I knew it would fail—I’ve told him 
that if he would give me five thou- 
sand dollars I’d get him more real 
results than his national adver- 
tising ever could. The campaign’s 
. flivver—just as I said it would 

e,”” 


ADVERTISING GETS THE BLAME 


How could it help it? 

The one and only man in the 
Alpha organization who could turn 
the advertising into orders and 
cash was knifing it. 

The man whose job it was to 
carry the advertiser's message to 
Garcia was utterly unconvinced of 
the importance of the message and 
wholiy out of sympathy with the 
policy both in its conception and in 
his responsibility to it as sole 
spokesman. His job was to sell 
constructively the force of Alpha 
advertising to the final manufac- 
turer—and instead he is preaching 
it to his firm’s discredit. An in- 
dividual played Benedict Arnold to 
a plan and the plan failed. 

Nevertheless that effort is 
scored against advertising as an 
advertising failure. 

Perhaps this is proper in so far 
as it applies to the profession of 
advertising—perhaps the profes- 
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sional proponent of the adver- 
tising policy neglected a precau- 
tion vital to its adoption and to its 
success. Even this may be unjust, 
as it is easily conceivable that the 
representative in question, who to- 
day is publishing his firm’s mis- 
step in the effort to prove his own 


superior shrewdness, may have 
mouthed a spurious enthusiasm 
for the project when it was 


adopted, pledging a whole-hearted 
support which he had no slight in- 
tention of delivering and did not 
deliver out on the road. Men who 
act that way in: the presence of 
their employers are not uncommon. 

Whatever was the actual fact on 
this point the “Alpha” experience 
cannot be pointed out to the dis- 
credit of the advertising idea. 

The mechanics were there—it 
was man-power that was lacking. 
Nevertheless the superficial obe 
server must inevitably have missed 
the true explanation of the Alpha 
failure. 

That what is seen on the surface 
is very often far from the truth 
is equally well illustrated by an- 
other story from life. 


A FAILURE THAT WASN'T A FAILURE 


Several years ago an Ohio manu- 
facturer identified with the auto- 
motive field embarked on a policy 
of general advertising, a policy 
which was continued somewhat in- 
termittently over some five or six 
years. All through this period I 
was the confidant of one of the 
members of the organization, a 
man who was skeptical of the 
value of his company’s advertising. 
When the broad advertising policy 
was discontinued for the last time, 


never to be resumed again, my 
informant was voluble in_ his 
“T-told-you-sos.” Very _ shortly 


thereafter the manufacturing rights 
to the advertised article were sold 
out to a competitive corporation. 
Repeatedly during the years since 
then I have heard the experience 
of the original manufacturer told 
as an example of advertising 
waste. 

It was only last week that I 
heard the whole truth directly 
from the head of the company. 
The sum secured from the pur- 
chaser was not only considerably 
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greater than that represented by ; 
capitalization of proved earnin; 
power but was greater than th 
physical assets transferred by a 
amount very nearly sufficient t 
pay the entire previous advertisin 
investment, 

In other words, the tangib! 
final result of an advertising 
policy usually quoted as a failur: 
was a cash value of very near! 
one hundred cents on the dolla 
which was actually paid by th 
buyer for good-will. The erectio: 
and sale of a factory would m 
have shown so little shrinkag: 
And this hold-over value wa 
wholly in addition to the sales 
work done by the advertising 
while it was. appearing! 

Paraphrasing the exclamation o/{ 
the Irishman on seeing a replica 


of the Winged Victory—‘Be- 
gorra, if that’s Victory, I'd like 
to see the other fellow,”—we 


would properly add here “If that’s 
an advertising failure, let’s se 
more of ’em.’ Nevertheless th 
chilly truth remains that many 
business men in that vicinity still 
regard that concern’s experience 
with advertising as a complete 
failure. 


SUPERFICIAL VERDICTS 


A certain advertising text-book 
perpetuates for the scorn of 
posterity a tool advertisement 
which appeared in the year 1914. 
The caption below the reproduc- 
tion naively damns it as fracturing 
virtually every rule of layout and 
as illustrating almost everything 
which should be avoided. The 
peril of surface judgment is again 
beautifully exemplified. 

The advertisement thus crucified 
is actually one of a notably suc- 
cessful series which saved the day 
for advertising in a company 
which the year before had planned 
to abandon it after ten years of 
unsuccessful publicity. 

The creator of the offending 
advertisement tells the story thus: 

—“I was allowed $7,509 in 1914 
for space for The Blank Company 
and no budget at all for art work. 
engravings or’ composition except 
electros of catalogue cuts. Under 
those handicaps it was up to me 
prove to a highly skeptical orgari 
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zation that advertising was profit- 
able. Fortunately the appeal had 
to be made to men in overalls and 
decided to make my play on the 
assumption that beauty, balance 
id all similar considerations 
wuld safely be disregarded before 
hat audience. I had the magazine 


2aste e 


mpositors furnish the “art 
.ork.” It consisted of diagonal 
rules, jagged, unsymmetrical 


irders, rectangles and circles and 
ther shapes, sometimes all in the 
same advertisement. Just as the 
text-book said, the advertisements 
violated every accepted principle 
of design—intentionally. Did the 
campaign pay out? If you will go 
hack to 1914 records, you will find 
that comparatively few manufac- 
turers reached 100 per cent of their 
1913 volume—in fact, that same 
concern failed to reach 85 per cent 
on another but unadvertised article. 
The tool advertised by the freak 
display, however, came through 
triumphantly to the tune of 110 per 
cent. 
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Furthermore, that company 
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has advertised all its products con- 
sistently ever since, not even quit- 
ting in the gloomy days of 1921.” 


ADVERTISING’S WORST ENEMY 


The foregoing is a typical in- 
stance where even a group of 
seasoned advertising managers un- 
wittingly fooled themselves and 
their readers by making a surface 
assumption with no effort to sub- 
stantiate their judgment by the 
actual facts. Their comments, 
which unmistakably imply that the 
advertising in question was a mis- 
taken effort, stand as matters of 
permanent (and _ professional) 
record to mislead their followers. 
It is decidedly unfortunate that 
advertising men should also prove 
guilty of a policy which is adver- 
tising’s worst enemy—snap judg- 
ment. 

A perilous amount of injurious 
gossip about advertising is con- 
tinually afloat. The layman, the 
inactive director, and the banker 
are probably far more frequently 
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exposed to advertising scandal- 
monging than to specific informa- 
tion concerning advertising suc- 
cesses. Furthermore, the detractor 
of advertising is rarely so inter- 
ested in finding out the true 
reasons for the failure he is 
heralding as he is in satisfying his 
own prejudices against advertis- 
ing. Gossips can always find 
listeners and, in this case, they run 
little risk of contradiction because 
of the unfortunate fact pointed out 
in the opening paragraphs—the 
complete inside stories of apparent 
failures have rarely been published 
—and rarely will be. 

The only solution which I can 
see is a policy which each adver- 
tising man must adopt and prac- 
tise individually. 

In the absence of any means of 
using the actual facts of each and 
every campaign to silence baseless 
tittle-tattle and criticism, each 
member of the advertising profes- 
sion must constitute himself an 
active gossip-squelcher and prepare 
himself intelligently for the task 
with. convincing. material. 

Let him arm himself with a few 
actual stories such as these that I 
have sketched and, when the critic 
or skeptic breaks out with his 
sweeping statement that this or 
that campaign was a failure, let 
him. interrupt the critic bluntly 
with “How do you know that it 
was’ advertising that failed ?—or, 
in fact, how do you know whether 
the campaign was the failure you 
claim it to be? If the company 
you mention has suspended ad- 
vertising, how do you know that 
it wasn’t the management or the 
sales-force or the product that 
failed? You can’t always find the 
truth on the surface.” And from 
that point let him tell the actual 
story or stories which seem best 
to fit the situation that the critic 
has mentioned. 

And if there is an audience 
around, let him be sure that they, 
particularly, grasp the meat of his 
message for—while the critic may 
be ‘incurable—the audience will 
usually be open-minded and can he 
saved by prompt action from an 
unsound prejudice against adver- 
tising. . : 
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Objections to Use of Phono 
graph for Advertising Sustained 


The use of a phonograph at the er 
trance to a store for advertising pu: 
poses may be the subject for an injunc 
tion and damages if the noise produce 
by it constitutes a public nuisance, ac 
cording to the decision of Judge D 
Courcy in sustaining a previous equit) 
a in Suffolk County, Mass., re 
cently. 

Owners of nearby stores brought th 
suit, and were awarded damages for th« 
“gradual wear on their nervous systems 
in some instances producing headaches,’ 
and an injunction to prevent over-lou 
tones being played to attract attentio: 
to the store’s wares was obtained ani! 
upheld in spite of the defendant's 
demurrer. 


Has Ideas for Those Who 
Make Sleep Inviting 


Davenport Bep MAKERS OF AMERICA 
Curicaco, Aug. 23, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The chief thing of interest about 
Printers’ Ink is its excellent exposi 
tion of ideas and sales policies of worth 
while organizations. As a medium for 
the exchange of ideas we regard it as 
heading the list. Please put our nam: 
on your list to receive the compilations 
DavenProrT Bep Makers OF AMERICA, 

RANDOLPH BRaNnNER, 
Campaign Manager. 








Sliced Bananas to Be Sold in 
Five-Cent Packages 


An advertising campaign to introduc 
“Banana Crystals,” dehydrated sugar 
coated sliced bananas, is being conducted 
in Rochester, N. Y. “Banana Crystals” 
are manufactured by the Banana Sp< 
cialties Company, Inc., Brooklyn, N. a 
and are sold in small packages for fiv: 


cents. Newspaper and outdoor advertis 
~s being used. ° 
vans & Barnhill, Inc., New York ad 


vertising agency, is directing this can 
paign. 


Parker Hosiery Markets New 
Stocking 


The Parker Hosiery Mill & Dy 
Works, Portsmouth, Va., is advertising 
a new school children’s stocking under 
the name “Parkerknit.” Business p 
pers are being used. The account is 
with The Hill-Winsten Company, Inc. 
New York advertising agency. 


Hudson, Mass., “Sun” Has 
New Owner 


D. S. Lucier has purchased the Hud 
son, ass., Sun. r. Lucier is also 
owner of the Marlboro, Mass., Ente: 
vise, which he purchased last Januar) 
efore that time he had_been_autom: 
bile editor of the Boston H. 
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r name Express Co, 
lations 
RICA, E advertising of the American Express 
Company appeals primarily to well-to-do 
ie people with leisure to travel. 
Id_ in During our entire period of advertising traveler’s 
, cheques in magazines, we have selected only the 
— magazines sure to reach this class. In conse- 
ducted! quence Vogue, Vanity Fair and House & Garden 
2 Sp are always placed on this list for a full schedule. 
N. Y., 
or fv The same policy has been followed in regard to 
1s . 
2 our Mediterranean, Around the World, South 
— American and European tours and cruises, and 
we intend to develop further the responsive 
N market offered by The Nast Publications. 
ew 
We have found the Nast Travel Bureau not 
Ds only offering a real service to travelers, but 
rtiaing giving excellent co-operation to us as advertisers. 
ant (Signed) 
, nc. . 
The American Express Co. 
Has 
ba \ () G U FE 
s also 
Ente: 
nuar 
utom< —~ — 
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Doubled their advertising 


and 
doubled their business 


URING the last five years, 

Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., 

one of New York’s well- 
known department stores, have 
doubled their business. And 
during the last five years they 
have doubled their advertising 
lineage in the New York EveninG 
JourNAL. More Bloomingdale ad- 
vertising- appears in the EveNING 
JourNAL than any other New York 


paper, and Mr. Bloomingdale's 
letter tells why. 

It is, after all, primarily a ques- 
tion of circulation, for, as Frank 
Irving Fletcher recently said of the 
JournaL: “There may be forty 
things an advertiser ought to buy, 
but if he buys circulation, the other 
thirty-nine things will take care 
of themselves.’ 

Bloomingdale Bros., Inc., are 


THE NEW YORK 


Largest daily circulation in America 
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celebrating their fiftieth anniver- 
sary in New York this month. 
Among the pioneers of the north- 
er'y movement of trade, the firm 
at Lexington Avenue at 59th Street 
is within five blocks of what statis- 
ticians recently computed to be the 
geographical center of families in 
New York’s social register. 
‘aturally enough, the paper 
that has the largest daily circula- 
tion in America can help make 
Bloomingdale’s -stationery and en- 
greving business one of the biggest 
in the city, their musical instru- 





New York Evening Journal 
2 Columbus Circle, 
New York City. 


Gentlemen:- 


advertising medium. 


our merchendising principles in 
chasing power. 


can marshal, 


gladé to repeat. 





r - 


Pploomingdale [Hrothers. Inc. 


LEXINGTON TO THIRD AVE S9™ TO 6O™ STREET 


August 22nd, 1922. 


The NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL represents, in the New York 
market, QUANTITY OF QUALITY circulation; that is our anewer to 
your request for our opinion of the value of your paper as an 


We are particularly happy to substantiate this ststement . 
because we feel that the EVENING JOURNAL is unquestionably the 
superior of any New York paper in pulling power. 

Since the founding of thie store, it has been our policy 
to consistently offer merchandise at prices within the reach of the 
many. It is a tribute to the EVENING JOURNAL as an institution 
and as a selling power that we have never had to waver from thie 
policy, for the great following of the EVENING JOURNAL'S hundreds 
of thousands of active buying units has shom its appreciation of 
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ment business one of the biggest 
in the country, and bring such 
crowds to the toy department that 
over 65,000 packages were distrib- 
uted to children alone by Kris 
Kringle last year. 

It is no trick for a paper that 
publishes more Women’s Wear, 
Men’s Wear, Food, Furniture, 
Boot and Shoe, Jewelry, Candy, 
Toilet Article and Tobacco adver- 
tising than any other New York 
evening paper, to be of very defi- 
nite value to every department 
store that sells good merchandise. 









ive d strations of pur- 





Even long ago, resulte convinced us of the usefulness of 
this paper, because our advertising in ite pages has always brought 
to this store a distinctive following that no other New York medium 

The JOURNAL circulation is QUANTITY OF QUALITY, we are 


Very truly yours, 





EVENING 


: SFE | 





JOURNAL 


and at 3 cents a copy 
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Try itoutin Representative Milwaukee 





Demonstrate! 


There remain a few very desirable exhi- 
bition spaces for The Journal’s Fourth 
Annual Food and Household Exposition, 
October 23 to 29. 


Your booth will be more than an advertise. 
ment for your product. It will act as your 
demonstrator and salesman to more than 
100,000 consumers in addition to the 1,200 
delegates and guests at the 1922 convention 
of the Wisconsin Retail Grocers Association. 


How long would it take you to demon- 
strate your product to these people under 
any other conditions? Six months? A year? 





Seven days and nights will suffice to com- . 
bine maximum publicity, demonstration h 
and direct sales here. f 


Your product will be in good company. re 
America’s leading advertisers will be repre- te 
sented. Ask about available space now. : 
Address all inquiries to the Merchandising gu 


Service Bureau * 


The Milwaukee Journal 
FIRST—by Merit 





“As Milwaukee Buys— The Nation Buys!” h 


sum h 
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How the American Federation of 
Labor Feels about Advertising 


Advertising Men at the End of the Road of Production Should Know 
More about the Intricate Relationship of Industry 


By Chester M. Wright 


Director, American Federation of Labor Information Service 


A™ ERTISING, as I am aware, 
is the business of writing and 
publishing information about com- 
modities in such a way as to in- 
duce the purchase of those 
commodities. 

\Vhat I have in mind to say con- 
cerns advertising fundamentally, 
though it goes back of advertising 
to a considerable extent and seeks 
to get at the underlying forces 
which bring into being things that 
may be advertised and sold. 

For years I have been a steady 
reader of advertisements. Fre- 
quently I go through the advertise- 
ments of the latest magazines 
before I see what may be the 
literary contents thereof. I pre- 
sume it was the idea planted in 
the back of my head by consistent 
advertising that led me to buy a 
certain make of phonograph and it 
was advertising that later directed 
me to a certain well-known piano 
house for a piano. 

Most of the things that I buy 
for myself are advertised articles. 
I find myself drawn to products 
in the advertising of which there 
is a use of good logic. Something 
told me at a certain period that if 
socks were advertised as holeproof 
and the claim was backed by a 
guarantee, that those socks ought to 
be worth getting, particularly in- 
asmuch as I had a habit of poking 
a certain obstreperous toe through 
my socks all too early in their 
career, 

But I wonder how many of 
those who live in the advertising 
world ever give thought to the 
grcat forces that lie behind and 
lead up to advertising. Obviously, 
if there is no product there is 
nothing to advertise; and obvious- 
ly also, the quality, price and 
general desirability of the product 
has much to do with the success 
of the advertising. 
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Advertising is one of the great 
factors that has made us a nation 
of Users of Things—users of 
things that other nations do not 
use in as great quantity. Am I 
disputed if I say that Americans 
use more tooth brushes, more bath- 
tubs, more paint, more soap, more 
phonographs, more pianos, more 
automobiles, more electric grills 
more percolators, more safety 
razors, more hair nets, more elec- 
tric fans, more per capita of a 
thousand things than any other 
nation under the sun? If so, lead 
on the disputant. 


ADVERTISING SHOWS THE WAY 


Advertising has set the styles 
and set the pace. It has educated. 
A lot of persons who never heard 
of it in school know that urcleaned 
teeth are a menace to health and 
life. Even more, they know the 
reasons. They have been reading 
the advertisements. The old joke 
about coal in the bathtubs kas been 
put on the bum by millions of ad- 
vertisements put where nobody can 
miss them. The advertisements 
tell everybody that for a dollar 
down and a dollar a week a phono- 
graph can be had, and darned near 
everyone has plunked down his 
dollar. The advertisements tell 
all the young fellows and their 
dads that to be anybody at all 
they have got to have a certain 
kind of clothes—and darned near 
everyone and his dad somehow 
gets the money to follow the im- 
pulse created by the advertisc- 
ments. Communities hop to it as 
readily as individuals. I’ve seen 
men wearing wooden shoes wield- 
ing biblical brooms cleaning the 
streets of Paris; but our snappiest 
American cities display a good 
mechanic piloting a _ gigantic 
vacuum cleaner over the boule- 
vards. The city dads get out the 
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technical magazines and give the 
newest fire apparatus the once over 
before they advertise for bids, and 
somehow they generally so con- 
trive matters that the most up-to- 
date devil wagon, as shown on 
page umpty-steen, draws down the 
check. 

These United States of America 
have been a whole lot more up- 
lifted by advertising than they 
have been by orators telling us 
what to do about things. Adver- 
tising has made for cleanliness, 
it has popularized music and 
shown us how to get it; advertising 
has made us put more wholesome 
foods on the table and educated us 
against improper foods; it has 
made us snap up in dress and ap- 
pearance and it has made us read 
good books. Where would the six 
best sellers be if you took away 
the advertising that tells everyone 
about them? 

I take off my Stetson to adver- 
tising, but I can’t help thinking of 
some of the things that go farther 
back and cut closer to the roots of 
things. And I know that as ad- 
vertising and sales executives come 
more and more to know and care 
about production fundamentals the 
sooner will we get rid of a lot of 
checks and drags on our production 
machine. The more commodities, 
the fairer the price, the greater 
the sales possibilities. If Vic- 
trolas were made by hand and 
cost accordingly you couldn’t sell 
enough of them to bring returns 
on a two-inch single-column ad 
once a week in one newspaper in 
each town. If American workmen 
got the wage of the man in sabots 
who sweeps the streets in Paris 
you couldn’t sell him one even for 
a dollar down and a dollar a year. 
You couldn’t sell him even a pair 
of Regals to replace his wooden 
hippity-hops. And as for a suit of 
Kuppenheimers and a Stetson, to 
say nothing of the old E. & W., 
with tie to match the rest of the 
regalia, he’ll be lucky if the under- 
taker makes him look presentable 
among company. He hasn’t got 
the buying capacity. He gets his 
in centimes. 

_ There’s so much that’s everlast- 
ingly right in our way of doing 
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things that maybe it seems carpi: 
to hunt out things that could 

made better. But really it is: 
carping. The business of kicki 
for a condition that will pern 
more families to have more thin: 
is the business of kicking for 
bigger, broader market, speaki 
in terms of advertising and selli: 
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WHAT DETERMINES BUYING 
ABILITY ? 


If anyone were to start a pia 
factory in the Virgin Islands hx 
have to depend upon a foreig: 
market or somehow contrive to see 
that the natives earned and got 
sufficient money to enable them to 
buy pianos. And then he’d have 
to make them want pianos. Thie 
percentage of prospects per thou- 
sand of population would be ex- 
actly the percentage that earned 
enough money to become prospects. 
A man who has no income and 
no fixed home is no prospect for a 
piano sale, nor, when you come 
down to it, is he a prospect for 
much of any kind of a sale. 

I have seen stores in the moun- 
tains of Mexico where the staples 
consisted of bolts of cotton cloth, 
bandana handkerchiefs and trinkets. 
Nobody had money enough to buy 
anything else, so why keep any- 
thing else? In New York you can 
buy things that range in price 
from a penny to a million dollars. 
There are people in New York 
who have a million dollars to spend 
for something that they happen to 
want badly enough. 

When you get right down to it, 
the situation here in the United 
States is something like this: 

(1) Buying ability is deter- 
mined by income. 

(2) Our producing machinery 
grinds out products faster than the 
machinery of any other country for 
two reasons, which are, (a) we 
have more and better machinery 
and we invent new machinery 
more rapidly and, (b) our work- 
men are able to do a faster day’s 
work, being admittedly the wor'!d’s 
most productive workers. 

(3) Our machinery of distri- 
bution distributes more effectively 
and much more widely than in any 
other country, but at fearful cost. 
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LO! The very word brings with it a picture 

of the world of fashion. The smooth green 
field, the thud of the racing ponies’ hoofs, the sharp 
crack of the mallet as it hits the ball square and, 
packed closely around the field, like a gorgeous 
flower-bed, the lovely gowns of the women. It is 
for this world of society that Harper’s Bazar is 
edited; it is by this world of society that Harper’s 
Bazar is read. 


Harpers Bagar 
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We can broaden and develop our 
home market by pushing along on 
three roads: 

(1) We can make it national 
policy to pay the best possible 
wages and salaries; investments 
need not be hoggish in order to 
be profitable and safe, nor need 
financiers load industries with 
financial pyramids. 

(2) Wecan speed up our pro- 
ductive machinery to meet the de- 
mand of a bigger buying capacity. 
I know a man of studious and 
scientific bent who says we can 
speed our national production plant 
up by 300 per cent. I am willing 
to admit that perhaps that’s too 
rosy, but suppose we merely double 
our production of things. 

(3) We can and we must im- 
prove our methods of distribution. 
Distribution is not too nearly per- 
fect, but it is too costly. 

Suppose we have a more detailed 
look at these items on our agenda. 

Can anything be done about in- 
come? I have no desire to be 
dogmatic about the point, or to 
labor it. But it may serve some 
purpose to spread some facts on 
the record if for nothing more 
than future reference. 

To be sure, the question of 
average income in ‘these days is 
quite certain to bring in the ele- 
ments called capital and organized 
labor. Organized labor, for its 
part, has been busy pretty much 
ever since the armistice in resisting 
wage reductions. It has been in- 
teresting to note the encourage- 
ment given to this resistance by 
groups of retail business men in 
various medium sized communities. 
The corner grocer is interested in 
the size of Joe Brown’s weekly 
pay envelope. He orders crates cf 
Shredded Wheat, cases of Libby 
peas and Del Monte pineapple, 
talls of Alaska salmon and quar- 
ter sacks of Gold Medal to fit the 
purchasing power of that pay en- 
velope and if he stocks up for 
more than that pay envelope can 
buy he is out of luck and that’s 
all there is to it. 

There’s nothing in anybody’s 
box of tricks that can knock the 
sense and truth out of that propo- 
sition. 
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What applies to the corner 
grocer applies to the druggist, th 
hardware man, the electrician, <} 
plumber, the tailor, the drygoods 
store and the whole layout of 
establishments which stand nexi 
door to the ultimate consumer and 
pass on to him the things th.t 
come out of factories all over t! 
country—and off of farms all ov-: 
the country, too. 

If you hesitate over the idea, 
refresh yourself with the thouglit 
of a Sulu islander buying a pound 
of butter, a bar of Ivory and a 
package of Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
and then stopping in for a few 
slices of Beechnut bacon on his 
way home from a nap under a 
cocoanut tree where he had earned 
nothing at all for his day’s sun- 
ning. 

I think I know every argumeni 
under the sun that is used by 
those who indulge in the pretty 
pastime of trying to hammer down 
wages. But I know something else 
also. I know what has _ been 
happening to dividends in tie 
last decade. When you talk about 
a decade you talk about a stretch 
of time that covers a great many 
ups and downs and brings forth a 
great many experiences for the 
average man. Look now upon th‘s 
gradual increase in the aggregate 
of dividends—up, up, up. Herve 
are authentic figures compiled for 
financiers, showing the averag: 
monthly amounts paid to stock and 
bond holders from 1913 to 1922 


Year Dividends and Interest 
Pivéiieneete $148,000,000 
Sean ecesneeee 149,000,000 
| Sao 155,000,000 
+See 178,000,000 
oo 199,000,000 
Peeves sae 252,000,000 
, Se 266,000,000 
aE 285,000,000 
See 296,000,000 
a 288,000,000 


* First 4 months. 

The figures are taken from the Survey 
of Current Business for May, 1°22, 
issued by the Department of Commerce. 


I haven’t it in mind to offer 
any argument. Maybe the figures 
just presented will mean something 
to those whose business it is to 
study the market. But I should like 
to add just this one observation 

(Continued on page 121) 
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Excellence 


No other general magazine 
selling for more than five 


cents has attained the single copy 
sale of Cosmopolitan. 875,902 


copies, out of a total of 1,139,000 


—that’s the newsstand order for 
October. The public willingly pays 35c 
for Cosmopolitan. A magazine of ex- 
cellence for the reader—an excellent 


medium for the advertiser. 


Largest Quality Circulation 


osmopolitan 


America’s Greatest Magazine 


W. S. Birp A. C. G. HamMmesranr J. J. Baanerr 
Lastern Sales Manager Business Manager Western Sales Manager 
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Congratulations ano 


- Quality Group 
TOM A-B. ‘D 








The big five of the Needlepoint Company had been in conference 
for three-quarters of an hour. 


“We have not,” declared Higham with finality, “been getting value 
received for our advertising. I wish you, Camp, could account 
for the trouble.” 


“T think we can locate the weak point,” answered Camp. “It is 
with the dealer. He isn’t responding to consumer pressure the 
way he should. Women ask him for our garments, he substitutes.” 


“Our fault is that we have been trying to influence the dealer 
through consumer advertising alone. If our trouble is with the 
dealer why not advertise to him. He is just as much a part of our 
sale as the consumer, more so in fact. Let us prepare a set of 
advertisements telling the dealer why we merit his favor and put 
these advertisements where he, exclusively, will read them.” 


“By George,” said the “old man” after a moment’s pause, “I 
believe you’re right.” 

With dealer and consumer on his side, a manufacturer’s position | 
is invincible. Use the business papers for the dealer part of your 

argument. Use The Quality Group when you wish to convince 

the quality consumer. 


The Quality Group blankets the quality consumer market just as 
the best business papers blanket the best retail channels of dis- 
tribution. 

(Quoted from a recent Quality Group advertisement) 








THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 
With 125 member papers réaching 








Thanks to the 


‘JE are quoting from some 
VV recent advertising copy of 

THE QUALITY GROUP 
vhich exemplifies the policy which 
has been adhered to consistently by 
this splendid group of magazines 
for several years. 


They will know of our action for 
the first time when they see this ad- 
vertisement, which we intend as a 
tribute of respect and admiration for 
their bold and intelligent advocacy 
of sane and sound principles. 


We are encouraged to believe that 
the entire advertising world soon 
will realize that the different classes 
of media are coordinate and not 
competitive—that each has its spe- 
cial place and function—that using 
a good tool for the wrong purpose 
hurts the tool, reflects upon the 
ability of the craftsman who does it, 
and either foozles the job or gets re- 
sults clumsily and wastefully. 


'leadquarters, 220 West 42d Street 
54 different fields of 
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A. 
B.p 


“ Member of The Associ- 
ated Business Papers, 
Inc.” , means proven cir- 
culations, PLUS the 
highest standards in all 
other departments. 


New York 
industry 
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Farmer-Stockman, he began preaching co- 





operative farm marketing. For a time he was as 


a prophet in the wilderness. Then the farmers of 
Oklahoma began to see the light. 

From J913 to 1919 more co-operative associations 
were formed in Oklahoma through his efforts 
than all other means combined. 

Subsequently governmental, financial and educa- 


But it is not too much to say that The Oklahoma 


Farmer-Stockman and Carl Williams have been 
solely responsible for the inception of every great \ 
co-operative movement among Oklahoma farmers \ \ ( 








tional forces in Oklahoma also took up the fight. \ \ 


during the past ten years. 


\ Is it surprising that Farmer-Oklahomans regard 
Carl Williams as the champion of their cause and 


\ The Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman as their favorite \ \ \ 
\ 


farm paper? 
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How the American Sugar Company 
Has Entered a New Field 


To Sell More Domino Sugar Combines It with Other Products 


By James Henle 


(*VERYONE knows the story 
i, of the small-town dentist who 
eave away those round candies, 
loved in the child world under 
the name of “jaw-breakers.” In 
the end the dentist’s generosity 
was certain to be rewarded. 

On a somewhat different plane 
is the recently adopted policy of 
the American Sugar Refining Co. 
in putting on the market new prod- 
ucts to increase the sale of sugar 
and, more especially, of Domino 
sugar. Sugar consumption is 
higher per capita in the United 
States than in any other country 
and it might seem extremely diffi- 
cult to increase its use, but the 
American Sugar Co. is finding a 
way to do this by selling it in 
combination with other foodstuffs. 
Also, and this is even more im- 
portant, it is making certain that 
when sugar is employed in these 
combinations it will be Domino 
sugar, its own particular brand. 

Hitherto the company has sold 
nothing but sugar and other cane 
products—molasses, syrups, etc. 
Now it has put the force of its 
tremendous organization behind 
two new articles bearing the 
Domino brand. One is a combina- 
tion of cinnamon and Domino 
sugar, the other of honey and in- 
vert sugar. 

In more than this respect the 
marketing of these two new prod- 
ucts is a distinct departure from 
the company’s traditions. The 
claim is made for sugar that not 
only is it one of the largest single 
tems of food to pass through the 
1ands of the wholesale and retail 
dealer, but also that it is sold to- 
day with the smallest margin of 
profit. Ordinarily there is a 
spread of hardly more than a cent 

ound between the price of raw 
sugar and that of the refined, 
which has gone through an elabo- 


to be philanthropists, but they are 
able to show profits only because 
of the size of their operations. 
Volume and small profits per 
pound, then, has been the policy 
of the American Sugar Refining 
Co. and other successful concerns 
engaged in the same field. But 
there can be no such tremendous 
volume to the sales of either. of 
the two new products. The aver- 
age grocer, it is said, sells only 
two to three cases of strained 
honey a year, while his sales of 
cinnamon are not enormous and, 
though it is possible, of course, to 
increase this consumption by the 
proper advertising, there are nat- 
ural limits that neither honey nor 
cinnamon will be able to exceed. 


NEW PRODUCTS HAVE ADVERTISING 
POSSIBILITIES 


On the other hand, the profits 
on both the new products show an 
appreciably higher percentage than 
anything else in the Domino line, 
for they are sold on about the 
same margin upon which food- 
stuffs other than sugar are mar- 
keted. Moreover, the combination 
of sugar and cinnamon in a 
sprinkler-top can is decidedly 
novel and, because of its con- 
venience, is likely to be accepted 
by the housewife as the standard 
form in which to buy cinnamon, 
while the Domino trade-mark is 
sufficient guarantee of quality. The 
mixture of honey with invert 
sugar (the most digestible form of 
sugar) is not only palatable but 
also extremely healthful, and in 
due time this point will doubtless 
be brought out in advertising. 

It is because the American 
Sugar Refining Co. is going out- 
side its field, not only in selling 
products which do not come from 
the sugar cane, but also in han- 
dling goods on which the turnover 





rate and expensive process. Sugar is comparatively small and the 
refiners do not, to be sure, claim profit relatively large (though 
41 
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only in comparison with the ex- 
tremely low margin on which 
sugar is handled), that the com- 
pany is proceeding cautiously and 
rather slowly in its merchandising 
of the two new products. New 
problems with which the com- 
pany’s executives are not familiar 
are constantly occurring, and the 





A NEW PRODUCT IS INTRODUCED BY STREET-CAR ADVERTISING 


feeling is that it is better to be in 
a position to learn and profit by 
mistakes rather than to commit 
the company definitely and perma- 
nently to a policy which in the end 
may turn out to be a mistaken one. 

For instance, the Sugar-Honey, 
as that combination is called, was 
first sold in glass jars with glass 
covers that fastened with a clamp. 
It was thought that housewives 
would appreciate these and, after 
they were emptied, use them as con- 
tainers for home-made jellies and 
preserves, thus, perhaps, provid- 
ing a minor link in the well-known 
Domino preserving campaign. But 
grocers objected that the jars 
could not be stacked well on their 
shelves and argued, furthermofe, 
that they were too little to be of 
much real use to the housewife. 
The result was that a screw top 
was substituted; the jar in its new 
form is cheaper and more easily 
packed. 

These new products have been 
advertised to date only in car 
cards in the New York metro- 
politan district. No newspaper 
advertising has been done, except 
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the co-operative advertising o 
some dealers, but that will doubt- 
less come in time when the com 
pany feels that the main problem 
in regard to merchandising th 
two products have been solved. I: 
the meantime electros are bein 
a to dealers for their loca 
ads, 


The first announcement to th: 
trade was made through the near 
ly 300 salesmen, brokers and spe 
cialty salesmen employed by the 
company. 

“One of the most important 
duties of these men in connection 
with our new products,” said one 
of the company’s executives, “was 
to distribute dealers’ helps and 
make sure they were used. We 
felt certain that, with our 300 men, 
concentrated for the most part on 
this side of the Mississippi, we 
could get good distribution for 
our two youngsters—that is, we 
could sell them the first time. To 
sell them the second time we had 
to enable the dealer to move his 
stock, and he couldn’t do this un- 
less he let his customers know that 
he was carrying two absolutely 
new articles—new not alone to the 
Domino line, but distinct noveltics 
in the food trade. 

“In addition, our specialty me: 
held store demonstrations Satur- 
day mornings and afternoons 
the larger retail grocery stores. 
the case of Sugar-Honey this w 
hardly more than sampling by 
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JOURNAL 
ROTOGRAVURE 


The Minneapolis Journal 
now offers to the national 
advertiser a maximum 
value in pictorial represen- 
tation as well as in quality 
circulation throughout the 
Northwest. The Journal 
publishes an eight page, 
full size rotogravure for 
which forms close three 
weeks in advance for any 


Sunday. 


THE 


| MINNEAPOLIS 


JOURNAL 


epresented in New York, Chicago, and 
Serene FO atare 6 Onaten, tan 
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means of paper spoons. With the 
cinnamon and sugar our men 
showed how easily the can, which 
has a sprinkler top, permitted the 
housewife to shake the mixture on 
ordinary toast, converting it into 
cinnamon toast. Customers in the 
store were also given a chance to 
find out how delicious rice pud- 





CINNAMON AND SUGAR ADDED TO THE LINE 


ing becomes when the new mix- 
ture is sprinkled on it.” 

The dealers’ helps ranged from 
strips to be fastened on shelves to 
handsome and highly colored 
counter displays, set off by an ac- 
tual jar or can, as the case might 
be. A cinnamon and sugar dis- 
play showed a large baked apple 
in a bowl with the words, 
“Sprinkled on Baked Apples.” 
One Sugar-Honey display pic- 
tured a plate of tempting biscuits 
and a pitcher of the sweet, while 
another was in the form of a bee- 
hive, opening to reveal an actual 
jar of the Sugar-Honey with this 
line in type beneath it: “For: Pan- 
cakes, Hot Biscuits, and Bread.” 

The car-cards used by the com- 
pany are in rich colors and show 
the two products both in the pack- 
age form and in use, the cinnamon 
and sugar on toast and the Sugar- 
Honey on biscuits. The company 
is also using other Domino 
products to advertise the two new- 
comers to the Domino line ; minia- 
tures like the car-cards are en- 
closed in packages of other 


sable to persuade retailers in a cit 
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Domino goods. In addition, a: 
advertisement of the cinnamo: 
and sugar is printed on the back 
of the company’s envelopes use: 
in routine correspondence. 

Neither of the two new prod 
ucts was adopted without extreme 
ly careful consideration. The com 
bination of cinnamon and suga: 





was studied and discussed, off an: 
on, for a period of a year befor: 
the definite decision to market it 
was reached and the proper mix 
ture of the two ingredients ol 
tained. 


HOW HONEY WAS STUDIED 

In the case of honey, a stud 
of the entire honey field was in 
stituted; comparisons were mad 
of clover, alfalfa and the various 
other kinds and grades of the 
sweet. In each case the decisio: 
to market the new product wa 
predicated partly on the know! 
edge that the raw materials could 
be obtained of uniform quality and 
in sufficient volume to permi! 
standardization of the final prod 
uct. 

The two new articles have bee 
well received by the retail trade, 
and in a number of cases, follow 
ing the fixed policy of the com 
pany, Domino salesmen have bee 


to unite in a display advertisemen! 
featuring the additions to th 
Domino line. 
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We ST. LO ul$ MOMHOMAG 


takes an enthusiastic interest in any worthy 
institution which serves and benefits its citi- 
zens. 





THE MUNICIPAL OPEN-AIR OPERA, 
which has just closed a seasonal eight weeks’ 
run, is one example of the strength and char- 
acter of the city’s support. Attendance totaled 
268,092—receipts $197,549. 


THE ST. LOUIS ANNUAL FASHION 
PAGEANT demonstrates further the power of 
civic approval. Eleven performances drew an 
attendance that filled nightly the 9,000 capacity 
of the Municipal Theater. 


THE ST. LOUIS STAR—a home-owned 
evening newspaper—likewise owes its growth 
and progress to the sterling friendship of the 
citizens it serves. In their characteristic man- 
ner, St. Louisans endorsed the early efforts of 
the publication, recognizing therein the deter- 
mination to render a definite public service. By 
maintaining strict adherence to its original 
principles, The Star has retained this wealth of 
good will and, because of its valuable posses- 
sion, feels justified in placing before the eyes 
of national advertisers contemplating entrance 
into this market, the slogen— 
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Necessarily on the List 


THE ST.LOUIS STAR 


don’t say “Paper’”—say “STAR” 


Trade Mark Registered. 
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to be informed, that 

in addition to the pleasure we have derived from 
reading your magazine House & Garden during 
the last year, the very high grade of the people 
who advertise in your magazine is appreciated also. 

We have in remodelling our house had occasion 
to buy through your advertising department: 

An Ice-box from the Jewett people 

An Iron Fence from the Stewart Ironwork Co. 

A Pergola from Hartman Sanders Co. 

Our Locks and Hardware from Sargent Hard- 

ware Co. 

Plumbing materials from Thos. Maddock & Son 

Casement Hardware from Casement Hard- 

ware Co. 

Several small purchases from other advertisers. 

All these purchases were more than satisfactory, 
all being from high grade houses, as shown by 
their goods and treatment of their customers. 

We appreciate your magazine to such an extent 
that it is ‘Look in House & Garden’ if anything 
is to be bought to beautify our home.” 


(Signed) W. RICHARDSON. 


Read these typical letters—from Mr. Warren Richard- 
son, President of the Richardson Brothers Company, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming. They tell you how our readers 
use House & Garden. 


- - - from{t 
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Letter No. 2 we ee 








“The fact that our home, both as to its outside 
appearance and its interior decoration was inspired 
by the reading of House & Garden, and the ad- 
ditional fact that all the beautiful ideas were 
materialized out of the advertisements in same 
magazine, and all being so completely satisfactory, 
was what made the ladies of the household suggest 
the idea of my writing to you to say that House & 
Garden is absolutely all right. 

Yes, you are at liberty to use this correspondence 
in any way you choose, as it is the truth, and ‘truth 
is mighty and must prevail.’ 

(Signed) WARREN RICHARDSON. 


I forgot to mention that our tubs were from 
Kohler of Kohler and our metal weather strips 
from Chamberlain, both from their advertisements 
in House & Garden.” 


And will not the family that buys ferices need food- 
stuffs? Does not the home that boasts a pergola 
possess a piano? In fact, are not the substantial, 
home-owning households of America always in the 
market for clothes—automobiles—hotel accommoda- 
tions—school __tuitions—toilet _articles—jewelry— 
candy—smoking requisites—for all quality merchan- 
dise and every desirable service that money can buy? 


House & Garden 
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—maybe a long haired psychologist 


can emerge from his trance to 
prove that a campaign in me- 
diums of national circulation is 
profitable for a manufacturer 
with meagre, spotty distribu- 


tion. 


That’s all right— 
—for the psychologist. 


It’s not Ais money. 


But a common, ordinary busi- 
ness man knows that most ad- 
vertising profits come from 
selecting Newspapers reaching 
the most prospects in territories 
where the advertiser has distri- 
bution. 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 


. Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City New Yor San Francisco * 

















Strategic Compositions That Provide 
for Emphasis of the Product 


Concentration on a Main Object, without Affectation or Exaggeration 
Is Necessary in Order to Produce Target Layouts 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


T? place special emphasis on 
the product, in an advertising 
lustration, without appearing to 

) so; to gain a bull’s-eye display, 
igh in concentration power and 
ever seem to be doing it; with 
«fort, with strain, eliminated, is 
ne of the vexatious problems of 
‘omposition. 

All of the obvious devices are 
too patently mechanical, such as 
reproducing the product in one 
technique and accessories in an- 
other, or deliberately lime-light- 
ing a featured article, by dwarf- 
ing everything else. 

A natural ‘composition, in 
which, by unusual perspective or 
point of view or arrangement, the 
advertised product leaps first into 
the eye, is greatly tobe desired. 
A still-life study can take on many 
of the characteristics of an at- 
tractive painting. The product 
itself gains and’is made more ap- 
pealing. 


WINCHESTER ADVERTISING AS AN 
EXAMPLE 


It is distinctly worthwhile, 
therefore, to observe some of the 
important composition rules and 
ideas that have been embodied in 
an extensive series of illustrations 
for Winchester tools. This prin- 
ciple has been made-a real art. 

Desirous: of featuring, first, in 
full detail, a Winchester hammer, 
and then, less conspicuously, a 
screwdriver and a pair of pliers, 
ghe layout has been: so thought 
cut and composed as to represent 
these tools under entirely’ natural 
conditions. Nevertheless. they ab- 
solutely dominate the illustration. 
Never once does the eye wander. 

Here is the subtle part of it: 

the immediate foreground, there 

a generous expanse of porch 
‘oor. Sunlight comes slanting 

wn across one section of.it and 
‘\e hammer, left there, as if by 


the home worker, is silhouetted in 
this bit of brilliant light. The 
very fact that the composition 
provides for the sunshine, makes 
it possible for attention to be con- 
centrated on the tool and to bring 
it out in very careful detail. Then, 
in the nearer shadow, because it 
was considered expedient to give 
them less important display, are 
the other two tools. Just the cor- 
ner of a screen door is shown, 
leaning against the porch wood- 
work, together with a pleasant, 
atmospheric vista, in the far dis- 
tance, of the garden, its hedge and 
gate and cool trees. 

No figures appear. It is a still- 
life study, but the reader is im- 
mediately conscious of the fact 
that someone has been busy there 
just the moment before, putting 
up the screen; puttering around 
with handy tools. The hammer 
is where the man of the house 
has left it. 

In the olden days of advertis- 
ing, such layouts would not have 
occurred to the artist. He was, 
indeed, allowed no such liberties. 
The tools were simply photo- 
graphed and retouched and placed 
against tint backgrounds, crudely, 
without imagination. The idea of 
blending the suggestion of the use 
of. the article with a commanding 
picture of it was in no sense per- 
fected. There was no com- 
promise; the - illustration either 
pictured an inanimate product or 
the. product actually being used. 
The latter expedient invariably 
threw emphasis on the figure, and 
minimized the. importance of the 
saw. or hammer or: whatever it 
might be. 

‘The advertiser has, all along, 
encountered troubles’ and handi- 
caps in ‘his ‘attempt to show his 
product in Jarge size; minus fig- 
ures, and to'.do it interestingly, 
with a hint of the actual activities 
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of use. To merely take an ob- 
ject, retouch it, and place it in 
an advertisement, is not taking 
advantage of the possibilities of 
modern advertising design. There 
must be more than this—much 
more. Thus, if it is desired to 
feature a new style of coffee pot, 
it is far better to show the prod- 
uct, large, with just a suggestion 
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gestion of life, of service, of being 
used. Advances made in the a 
of photography often becloud th 
issue. Such delightful art e 
fects have been secured, throu; 
trick photographic illustration, th 
one is very apt to forgive the mo 
material requirements of advert 
ing design. It is doubtful, ho 
ever, if the average person is 
responsive to the pure 
artificial artistic refin 
ments as the artist w! 
creates them. 

We have selected 
the Winchester can 
paign as almost sy 
bolic of the blend of a 
correct showing of i: 
animate objects, with 
the ingenious intima- 
tion of service per 
formed. In another il- 
lustration, this tim 
featuring a complete 
set of tools for the 
motorist, a layout was 
hit upon that again 
demonstrated the wis- 
dom of seeking un- 
usual, yet entirely natu- 
ral composition, in 
order to direct the eye 


hand — ke A, oF feel ye tee Vaheee . 

nahe flac es Winder lode Romer meer at once to what is ad- 

adds to the skill of the user and wrenches vertised. 

pig hg Cam Sime wheh at Whe The leather case. 

cotade Reehqentacsice, oe en an oat thrown open, disclosing 

cork biker shaped to Ot te bend. Weechumm Took, pecker caleg of -Gearomendioh the eleven tools, has 
Quetery” 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. NEW RAVEN, CONN 


A STILL-LIFE STUDY THAT HINTS AT ACTION 


of the range, the fire, the steam 
coming from the spout, all under 
pleasing light conditions, than to 
place the reproduction of the pot 
against plain white paper, or a 
black inanimate background. 

For years there has been an 
argument relative to illustrating 
automobiles, with a heavy per- 
centage claiming that the car, in 
advertising, should invariably be 
in motion, on the go, climbing 
hills or in busy traffic. The very 
action of its movements increases 
the eye interest and suggests the 
power within. 

In all cases where inanimate ob- 
jects are featured, it is equally 
desirable to give them the sug- 


been thrown upon the 
ground, to the front of 
the illustration. The 
light, falling upon the 
metal, glimmers for contrast, while 
the case itself becomes the best of 
dark backgrounds. Each _ tool 
stands out in detail. 

At the top part of the composi- 
tion, the automobile appears, but 
subdued, held in shadow, that it 
may never become too obtrusiv: 
If you look a second time, yo 
will see the motorist’s hand, plic 
in motion, at work on the whe: 
Neither car nor hand prevent y: 
from perfect concentration, how 
ever, upon the foreground view « 
the leather case and the row < 
handsome tools. 

_ These composition characteris- 
tics appear in the entire Winches- 
ter campaign, and have been so 
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“They Find It Easy to Get Good Food 


OWN here in the St. Louis 
agricultural district people 
7 live well. . . . Forget the 
old idea of the provincial farmer. 
These people are discerning. 

Railroad facilities have kept 
them “in touch.” They demand 
good food—trade-marked brands 
—of their grocers. 

The point is, you, as a manufac- 
turer or jobber, can ship, easily 
and economically and expediti- 
ously, the goods these grocers are 
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And you can popularize your People “Go te the 


brand profitably through the pub- | store” for Food 
lication which best serves these | Products. 
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Twice-A-Wieek Globe - Democrat 
St. Louis 


MERCHANDISING HELP 
Besides the advantage of dominant circulation 
(255,000 an issue—510,000 a week) Twice-A-Week 
Globe - Democrat advertisers enjoy the sales-aid of 
TEAM-WORK. 





Here’s the solution of your merchandising problem 
—a REAL solution. Write fcr the explanatory booklet 
“Making a Better Merchandiser of Your Small-Town 
Merchant."" No charge. No obligation, 
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compelling that they almost con- 
stitute a trade-mark feature for 
the advertising. The inanimate 
has been given action by the power 
of suggestion. 

It very often requires analysis 
of the product to bring out the 
possibilities of the added touch so 
necessary to the action that must 
be suggested. The manufacturer 
of a fountain pen used mere pic- 
tures of the pen for many years, 
retouched adequately, but lacking 
in life, before he finally dis- 
covered that by using the point of 
the pen to draw lines, write cap- 
tions, form sweeping border lines 
for text,-he could brighten both 
the advertisement as a whole, and 
the product. 

For a protracted period, adver- 
tisers could think of but two ways 
in which to illustrate automobile 
tires—one, on the car, and there- 
fore, small in display, and large, 
detached, inanimate. Both were 
lacking in the true essentials of 
salesmanship. 


HOW GOODYEAR PUT ACTION IN TIRE 
ILLUSTRATIONS 


Then came the famous Good- 
year series, sweeping precedents 
aside, as the tires were shown, in 
action, rugged, often deep in mud, 
travel-soiled. It had never ec- 
curred to the advertiser that the 
tire could be displayed other than 
as immaculate, new, just out of 
its paper wrappings. 

A photographer placed his 
camera low to the ground and 
snapped tires in every conceivable 
position and state of wear. Tires 
that had been in service for. a 
year or more were -used as il- 
lustrations, and the perspective so 
arranged that the lower section of 
the shoe dominated the space, with 
little or rio accessories, save the 
bad conditions of roads over 
which they traveled. The rut and 
the rubber were enough for a 
striking illustration. 

There is a story told of a shoe 
manufacturer, who, weary of the 
sameness of his advertising and 
of illustrations that were no more 
ambitious than retouched pairs of 
shoes, set out on an adventure of 
his own, after repeated entreaties 
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had brought forth the information 
that “nothing else was possibl 
for shoes.” 

He was a rather clever amateur 
photographer, and one day he en 
tered the advertising departmen 
with a packet of developed prints 

These prints were made thx 
foundation of one of the bes 
series of shoe advertising illustra 
tions ever printed, in the estima 
tion of experts. Supplied wit! 
various. models of shoes, th 
executive had made snapshot 
of sundry unusual poses of shoe: 
that suggested action, and seeme: 
to give life to this inanimat 
product. 

One of the best was of a pai: 
of shoes, standing before curtains 
in the aisle of a Pullman car, just 
where the traveler would naturall) 
place them for the porter’s earl) 
morning shine. The copy accom 
panying the picture was to the 
effect that here was a companion 
able shoe, ready for any emerg- 
ency, a good traveler, always easy 
on the foot, stylish. 

A second print placed the shoes 
beside a chair in a bedroom, a 
gentleman’s outdoor sport clothes 
also in evidence. But all of. the 
photographs “told a story,” and, 
through the power of suggestion, 
allowed the reader to weave his 
own little romance around them 
Heretofore, the advertising had 
carried painfully stiff, formal re- 
productions of shoes, as _ one 
might find them in a catalogue. 

There has been a notable im 
provement in the preparation of 
still-life drawings and it has been 
just such humanizing elements as 
these that have raised the illustra- 
tive standard. Show the product, 
but do not seem to be forcing it 
upon the prospect. The natural, 
the unaffected, is invariably best 
in advertising. When commer- 
cialism of idea is taken tdo far, 
it seems to be a species of affront, 
as if a clerk had- deliberately 
poked it under a customer’s very 
nose for fear the customer woul! 
not see it. 

It is, frankly, quite old-fash- 
ioned and obsolete to put cata 
logue flavor into magazine and 
newspaper advertising display. 
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Journal by The Detroit News and 
the former’s consolidation with it 
has created the greatest circulation bargain 
ever offered advertisers in America. The 
News has added a third to its circulation 
and has not announced any advance in rates. 

The circulation range of The Detroit 
News since the consolidation has been so 
far beyond the 260,000 expected that The 
News has hesitated to emphasize such an 
entirely new standard of proportion between 
rate and circulation. As the circulation and 
advertising rate of The News stand now it 
offers unquestionably the best advertising 
opportunity in America. Autumn wil] bring 
a still further circulation increase, which 
means an even greater bargain. 

Advertisers should not miss this unique 
advantage of being able to reach a city of 
a million, outstandingly prosperous, at one 
time and with one rate. The News has 
100% coverage of the field, reaching practi- 
cally every English-speaking home in Detroit 


mR HE recent acquisition of The Detroit 











The Detroit News 


More Than Double Nearest Week Day = 


Greatest Sunday Circulation in 
“Always in the Leed” 


Member National Newspapers, Inc. Sunday Advertising in Colors 
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The Automotive Industry Has 


Twice Broken 


Its Production 


Record This Year! 


May, Over 256,000 


June, Over 288,000 


As against March, 1920, the highest produc- 
tion month in the history of the industry 


to that date, with a 


total production of 


some 220,000 motor vehicles manufactured 


HIS means an active demand 
iy materials and equipment. 
The cars being manufactured this | 
year are for almost immediate 
delivery. Production is following 
actual sales. Few companies are 
ahead of orders. Many are ac- 
tually far behind. 

This is no artificial boom. An 
urgent need for transportation 
facilities, for new cars to replace 
those worn out in service, to 
supply the large increase in car 
owners, for touring, livery, taxi- 
cab, bus lines, and _ business 
purposes. 

Here are upwards of 2300 fac- 
tories, employing millions, cover- 
ing hundreds of square miles, 
using daily vast quantities of 
materials and equipment both in 
their products and in their plants. 
The wholesale value of merely the 
parts and accessories produced in 
1921 amounted to $409,710,000; 








of cars $1,093,918 000; of trucks 
$166,082,000. 

Here is a market for machin- 
ery, time and labor-saving appli- 
ances, steel and other metals, 
parts and accessories—the larg- 
est and most active of its kind 
in the world. 

A market whose individual 
units are not “set in their ways.” 
A market full of energy and en- 








thusiasm, noted for the alertness 





of its executives, the instantane- 
ous responsiveness of its design- 
ing and production engineers. 

And these great plants buy 
largely on the “selective confer- 
ence” plan. One individual seldom 
directs their purchases. The de- 
signing, production, plant, test- 
ing, and sales departments are 
all interested in the character of 
materials and equipment to be 
used. 

Your sales representatives can 
searcely see personally all these 
engineers and executives. But 
investigation has shown that Au- 
tomotive Industries does reach 
them. 

The circulation of Automotive 
Industries consists primarily of 
subscriptions from the _ plants 
themselves—at least one and in 
many cases several in each plant 
—which subscriptions cover prac- 
tically the complete buying power 
of the field—each copy being 
routed through the plant to ex- 
ecutives and engineers, in some 
cases reaching as many as 2) in- 
dividuals. In addition, many of 
the leading executives and engi- 
neers personally subscribe in or- 
der to have individual copies for 
their own use. which accounts for 
the fact that in 2300 plants there 
are as many as 3200 subscribers 
to Automotive Industries. 
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These Busy Manufacturers 


producing cars, trucks, tractors, parts and accessories 
are Purchasers of the Following 
Materials and Equipment 


Ports and Accessories. — All 
pars and accessories used in the 
malcup of a modern automotive 
vehicle, such as Engines, Car- 
buretors, Transmissions, Axles, 
Springs, Wheels, Tires, Etc., Ete. 

Materials. — Steel (in sheets, 
bars and ingots); Brass; Copper; 
Fibre; Asbestos; Gray Iron; 
Babbitt (and other low melting 
point metals); Forgings; Stamp- 
ings; Drawn Steel Products; 
Glass, Leather and similar mate- 
rials; Insulated Wire; Cable; 
Lumber (of various kinds) ; 
Paint and Varnish; Rubber; Por- 
celain; Mica; Celluloid; Alcohol; 
Die Castings; Gray Iron Cast- 
ings; Steel Castings (of some 
kinds); Cotton Fabric; Cotton 
Fabricated Supplies; Screw Ma- 
chine Products; Bolts; Nuts; 
Studs and Rivets (of steel, brass, 
and other alloys); Etce., Ete. 

Plant Machinery and Equip- 


If you are producing, 





ment.— Lathes, Turret Lathes 
and Special Lathes; Boring Ma- 
chines; Milling Machines; Bull- 
dozers; Cold Saws; Generators; 
Belting; Air Compressors; Meas- 
uring Devices; Grinding Ma- 
chines; Automatics (of all 
kinds); Stamping Processes; 
Drawing Processes; Furnaces for 
Forging; Furnaces for Heat 
Treating, annealing and harden- 
ing; Power Transmission Machin- 
ery; Centrifugal Machinery (for 
the recovery of oil from scrap 
and waste); Baths for Temper- 
ing; Drop Hammers and Steam 
Hammers for forging; Gear Cut- 
ting Machinery; Riveting Ma- 
chinery; Motors; Steam Engines; 
Testing Machines of all kinds; 
Hoists; Industrial Trucks; Con- 
veyors; Cranes; Electric Installa- 
tions of all kinds; Office Equip- 
ment; Time and Labor-Saving 
Devices of every description. 


selling, or advertising 


any such materials or equipment, you will 
find a really productive advertising medium in 
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— and Thirsty North 


Sends to Florida $50,000,000 
Annually for Fruits and Vegetables 


From September 1921 to May 1, 1922, 100,000 
carloads of fruits and vegetables were sent from Florida 
to the thirsty and hungry north alone. This in spite of 
the almost prohibitive freight rates which strangled about 
25% of Florida’s cabbage crop. These figures do not 
include mail and express shipments. 


During these eight months, 17,773 carloads of 
oranges had been shipped to northern markets. 14,103 
cars of grapefruit were shipped in the same period. How 
many cars of limes and other citrus fruits were shipped 
from Florida to the north has not been computed. With 
car lots of oranges and grapefruit amounting to 31,876 
in this period, car lots of vegetables during the same 
period amounted to 22,454, but before the end of the 
season vegetable shipments from Florida will exceed the 
citrus. 

These shipments (and these are just a portion of the 
shipments from Florida to the north) have brought into 
the State on an F. O. B. value, nearly $42,000,000, or an 
average of $6,000,000 a month. 


JACKSONVILLE IS THE GATEWAY TO FLORIDA 


JACKSONVILLE JOURNAL 


PERRY AND LLOYD JONES 
Owners 


National Representatives 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


CHICAGO K ATLANTA 
KANSAS CITY —_ SAN FRANCISCO 
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Why Do First-Class Salesmen Make 


Second-Class Executives P 





A Condition That Successful Sales Managers Know and Meet 


By Richard Walsh 


OR twelve years, George 

Brown, salesman, had been 
steadily developing the Wichita 
market. His record was impres- 
sive. His customers liked him 
and he had that intangible some- 
thing called “standing” with the 
trade. 

When the change was made in 
the West Central territory which 
brought the former district sales 
manager into the home office, 
George Brown, now forty years 
old, thoroughly seasoned and ex- 
perienced, was given the job of 
district sales manager. 

Brown fell down hard. Inside 
of a year his territory showed 
marked signs. of slipping badly. 
The only visible reason for it was 
that Brown himself seemed to 
have lost his grip. He was no 
longer the even tempered, mild- 
though-persistent salesman, able 
to get orders when everything 
seemed to be against him. He 
had become peevish and irritable. 
As sales began to slip, he began 
to get pressing letters from the 
home office. At first they were 
merely letters of wonder and 
friendly comment, meant to be 
helpful, Later, they became more 
urgent as the sales department 
recognized the necessity of bring- 
ing the territory up to make a 
showing. 

This “urging” affected Brown 
still more, and the end of the 
episode came with sending for 
Brown and reluctantly telling him 
that somebody else would have to 
come out to handle the selling 
problem. 

“That suits me,” said Brown. 
“Just let me get back onto my old 
territory and I'll feel twenty years 
younger. Those men you put 
there for me to boss aren’t sales- 
men and I will be mighty glad to 
be rid of the whole | lot and get 
back to work again.” 

Here was a typical case which 
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only too often does not work out 
So satisfactorily. Brown was able 
to realize his own limitations long 
before the house knew what was 
wrong. Brown was a good sales- 
man but a poor sales executive. 
The house was doing both itself 
and Brown a grave injustice when 
he was saddled with responsibili- 
ties beyond his capabilities. 

There are one-ton trucks and 
five-ton trucks and both are built 
for certain kinds of work. Just 
because a one-ton truck is a great 
success in its field does not justify 
the traffic manager to say, “Now, 
we'll just let that truck carry 
twice its former load — we'll 
recognize its good work and over- 
load it.” Not at all; that would 
only ruin a good one-ton truck. 
But over and over again we see 
business houses take a man, and 
just because he was a success in 
one job, give him something much 
more difficult without first as- 
certaining, so far as_ possible, 
whether the individual is able to 
carry the extra load. 

We very often see good foot- 
ball players who are failures as 
coaches, and it is a common thing 
for a first-class baseball player to 
fall flat as a manager. And it is 
equally common for a good sales- 
man to turn out to be a notori- 
ously poor sales manager. 


SELLING AND MANAGING MAKE 
DIFFERENT DEMANDS 


Selling goods is one thing; 
managing a crew of salesmen is 
quite another. But too often we 
pick our sales managers because 
of their record as salesmen. We 
overlook the fact that the quali- 
ties which make a man a success- 
ful salesman will not necessarily 
make him a successful sales man- 
ager. And the qualities which 
make a good sales manager are 
not always found in the salesman. 
That is why very often a man 
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who was only a fairly good sales- 
man becomes a very good sales 
manager, while it does not neces- 
sarily follow that the man who 
was a good salesman will be a 
good sales manager. 

At the same time, while there 
are many very successful sales 
managers who never were any- 
where near first-class salesmen, it 
is a tremendous advantage to a 
sales manager to have back of 
him a good record as a salesman. 

But what we are trying to 
prove is that a danger confronts 
sales managers who promote to 
greater responsibility the _first- 
class salesman and thus turn him 
into a second-rate or mediocre 
executive. 


ANOTHER CASE IN POINT 


A soap company had two very 
high-grade business getters on its 
payroll. A competitor, wishing to 
strengthen his market, got these 
two men and made them terri- 
torial managers. Both proved to 
be miserable failures and later on 
were glad to get back to their old 
house. They were good soap 
salesmen, but not by any means 
good handlers of salesmen under 
them. 

Very often, indeed, the sales- 
man is an individualist. He has 
peculiar traits. He may be a 
cheerful “mixer” or a convincing 
talker or just nothing but a tre- 
mendously hard worker who gets 
his volume because he manages to 
make twice as many calls and 
work twice as hard as the gen- 
eral run of salesmen. One of 
these elements predominating, he 
is able to take that trump and 
turn it into a tremendous business- 
producing medium. Because of 
his record, he is given a chance 
at a higher job. And then he 
finds himself in a place where the 
qualities which helped him sell 
goods are no longer 
function fully, while he is called 
upon to make use of executive 
ability and organizing ability 
which he does not possess. Being 
unable to use his natural advan- 
tages but on the contrary being 
called upon to use some that he 
does not possess, he will obviously 
turn from a success into a failure. 


able to’ 
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It is just as impractical to take 
a good salesman and try to make 
him a sales executive as it is to 
take a good student of chemistry 
and decide that because he is a 
good student of chemistry he will 
make a good demonstrator of hair 
tonic. One set of jobs has just 
about as much in common as the 
other. 

And so herein lies one of the 
greatest jobs of the general sales 
manager. It is his job, for purely 
selfish, if for no other reason, to 
develop subordinates — field lieu- 
tenants—who can handle indi- 
vidual parts of the whole terri- 
tory. Naturally, he looks to his 
sales force for men he can pro- 
mote. If he goes outside the 
force and brings in men from 
other companies or other lines, he 
has a double danger. In the first 
place, the man he brings in may 
be a shining success in his origi- 
nal connection and then prove a 
miserable failure with the new 
line. 

Even if he does come in and 
makes good, he dampens the en- 
thusiasm of the old men on the 
force who naturally feel that they 
or one of their number should 
have the first chance at a sales 
management job. Obviously, if 
promotions can be made from 
within the organization, that is 
the ideal way to do it. But again 
we point out the danger of pro- 
moting salesmen to higher posi- 
tions simply because they have 
been successful business getters 
as privates in the ranks. 

Scores of men who would have 
been successful salesmen for 
many years and proved to be real 
credits to their houses, have been 
given recognition because of their 
ability to write orders and thus 
turned into discouraged, dis- 
gruntled desk executives who 
would secretly admit that they 
were not equipped to be office 
executives. But they hang on 
because they enjoy the key to the 
private washroom and thus drift 
along until one day the boss 
wakes up to the fact that Sam 
or Joe is a very expensive indi- 
vidual whose territory is not pro- 
ducing any business. And then 
Sam or Joe, who were real pay- 
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What is the 
Outlook for- 
Road Building ? 


Mr. H. Eltinge Breed, Consulting 


Highway Engineer of New York 
gives the answer which 


Engineering 
News-Record 


has reprinted in booklet form for 
distribution among manufacturers 
of equipment and material used 
in road making. 

Would you like a copy? 


Engineering 
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ing investments as salesmen, find 
themselves rudely out in the cold 
because they were filling jobs for 
which they were not fitted. It is 
a case of taking a fine one-ton 
truck, ‘giving it a five-ton load, 
and then blaming the truck when 
it breaks down under the five-ton 
load. 

Undoubtedly, it is a serious 
blow to any house to have a man 
fail to deliver. .It costs money and 
it takes a long, long time to re- 
cover the ground lost. But finally 
the man is lifted out, often bodily, 
as it were, and a new man is in 
the place. Bad business for the 
house, but how about the man? 

Much too often the chance to 
advance from a job as salesman 
to that of a sales executive car- 
ries with it an imaginary glamour 
or halo which means much to the 
individual who has had it wished 
upon him. He may admit 
secretly to himself that he is 
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not going to be a success at wil 


ing and training men but he doe 
enjoy his title. He enjoys the 
fecognition which it has given 
him. It means a lot to his per- 
sonal pride to be able to write 


letters to his former personal cus- 


tomers and sign his name over his 
title. All those things count for 
much. 


WHY THE EXECUTIVE FAILURE 
WON’T GO BACK TO SELLING 


He would no doubt prefer to 
spend his days calling on those 
same old friends, but he is now 
a slave to his new job and his 
new title. He is a slave, too, to 
his personal pride, because to go 
ck as a salesman would be a 
blow to that pride. People might 
wonder how and why it hap- 
pened. And so, knowing that the 
day is only a short distance off, 
he nevertheless keeps plugging 
away, hoping against hope, but 
realizing, if he is honest with 
himself, that he is not delivering. 
At the same time he does not 
dare to quit. He feels he will 


be held up to real or implied ridi-~ 


cule. So he holds on in spite of 
failures which are very evident 
to him. He becomes worried and 
disagreeable. He is plainly failing 


to show results and it is telling 
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on him. He drifts along, though, 
until one day he gets the long- 
expected, long-dreaded word that 
he is to have a successor. His 
pride will not permit him to ask 
for his old job back again, so he 
drifts to some other house or to 
some other line. 

Here is a man who in his 
sphere is a first-class investment 
to any employer. But the sales 
manager took a liking to him and 
without thoroughly studying the 
man’s qualifications, put him in 
charge of ‘a larger job, only to 
have him worry himself out of 
a year’s growth and- then later 
on fall down. 

In all fairness to His house and 
to his men and to -hifself, the 
sales manager who ‘must bitild up 
an organization of local under- 
studies and subordinates, must 
know what he is trying to accom- 
plish and also be able to. logically 
explain to his right-hand man 
why this thing is being tried. 

That made clear, it is equally 
important that he make clear the 
selfish interest with which he sees 
every man make good and that 
any man who fails to make good 
is doing the sales manager real 
injury. That fact kept clearly 
before the minds of the general 
run of salesmen is bound to have 
its effects, because, first of all, 
salesmen, as a class, are, at heart. 


“and when out of the stress of 


business, utterly tender-hearted 
and human, to a degree. 

That same situation makes it 
necessary for the sales manager to 
exercise unusual care in bringing 
up his men to fill higher jobs 
The higher job is not always a 
compliment or a blessing or even 
an opportunity. While in the 
case of one man it may be the 
chance of a lifetime, to another 
it may be inflicting mental torture, 
which will in the end incapacitate 
him. The big job of the sales 
manager is to be able to logk over 
all his available men and then 
make up his own mind which men 
are ripe for a bigger opportunity 
and which are not. And in the 
care and wisdom and accuracy 
with which he can pick or choose 
lies much of the sales manager’s 
opportunity for making a success. 
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It wus a punch to be proud of—or to make its perpetrator wish his hand had wit 
at the wrist . . . according to the nature of the man. Down went Merle Renton. 
fell face forward. The wise members of the audience knew well what such a fall 
sended. None but a man definitely knocked out falls forward like that. 
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Between the Eyes 


By Albert Payson Terhune 


PIKE KENNELLY didn’t want to fight again. He 
had won . . . the papers said. He was perfectly 
satisfied to bask in the spotlight of championship. Adoring 
women and nights of gladness were much better than bloody 
rounds in the squared circle. 


Then his vanquished opponent’s wife, by a perfectly 
simple trick (one that will gladden the cockles of your 
heart) lured him back into the ring again. . . . 


. @ 2 6. @ 


Every once in a while, along comes a great fight story. 
Here is another, and from the most logical pen of Albert 
Payson Terhune. It is the sort of yarn in which you lose 
yourself. 


Of course if you have been following The Elks Maga- 
zine, it is not necessary to tell you that “Between the Eyes” 
is only one of a number of great stories in the September 
issue. _ 


A request on the letterhead of any national advertiser 
or advertising agency will bring the next issue forthwith. 


Ghe oY, Ss 


Magazine 


“850,000 Voluntarily Subscribed For” 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
Telephone Vanderbilt 8757 











Collection Letters That Bring Back 
Orders 


Getting the Check Is Only Half the Job 


A. S. Atoz Company 
Sr. Louris, June 27, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Will you please refer us to articles in 
your publications which would shed light 
oh some practical collection letters, pref- 
erably on a series? 

A. S. Atoe Company, 
R, OBERHAUSER. 


OLLECTION letters fall in 

three classifications. Type 
number one generally begins 
with: “We have several large bills 
falling due shortly, so if you will 
let us have your check for $25 on 
account number 774 which is now 
two months past due we shall re- 
gard it as a personal favor.” 

In the second classification is to 
be found the letter which, up until 
a few years ago, was regarded as 
the acme of perfection. It caused 
check-books to be opened and 
cleared up old accounts miracu- 
lously. When sales executives be- 
gan to study this type of letter, 
though, it was quickly discovered 
that while they were extremely 
successful in clearing up the ac- 
counting department’s books they 
also reduced the sales depart- 
ment’s list of customers and pros- 
pects drastically. For every three 
checks resulting from one of these 
letters two names could be crossed 
off the salesmen’s route lists. 

They usually contain a para- 
graph or two about: “This ac- 
count will be placed in the hands 
of our attorneys unless we receive 
a check from you by the 25th 
inst.” “Don’t bother your attor- 
neys. Here is my check. Don’t 
bother having your salesmen call 
again, either. The sidewalk out- 
side of my store is rather hard 
and I’d hate to see any casualties,” 
would be the reply. 

Type number three is the mod- 
ern letter. Not only does it open 
purse strings, but frequently it 
brings back an order at the same 
time. It is a collection letter that 
makes sales for tomorrow. It 
contains no threats nor is it at all 


whining. This type is not the 
easiest piece of correspondence to 
wrife. It requires real effort and 
a close study of the mainsprings 
which prompt human action. The 
following articles contain som 
actual successful examples as well 
as statements of the principles 
which govern their origin —T[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


ArtiIcLes on CoLitection LEetTErs 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 

Collection Letters That Make Sales 
for Tomorrow; May, 1922; page 50. 

Carrying Humor Even to Collections; 
September, 1920; page 116. 

(Printers’ Inx) 

Collection Methods Which Bring Prof 
its; May 18, 1922; pose 77. 

Collection Letter rings 95 Per Cent 
Results; May 4, 1922; page 56. 

Collecting Association Dues by Mail; 
April 6, 1922; page 65. 

Collection Letter Brings 
March 30; 1922; page 68. 

A Collection Letter Gets 40 Per Cent 
Returns; March 9, 1922; page 88. 

Branch House Collections from the 
Sales Angle; February 2, 1922; page 73. 

Collection Letters That Do Not Col 
lect; August 18, 1921; page 166. 

A Letter That Collected Back Dues 
for an Association; April 21, 1921; 
page 194, 

Two Effective Collection 
March 17, 1921; page 104. 

Diplomatic Letter ne Collections; 
December 2, 1920; page 176 

Credits and the Selling Instinct; Jan- 
uary 1, 1920; page 17. 

An Original ollection Letter; Decem- 
ber 25, 1919; page 174. 
_ Credit Policies That Keep R 
Orders Coming; December 18, 
page 113. 

An Instalment Collection System for 
Farm Customers That Brings Results; 
November 27, 1919; page 33. 

Neighborizing Collection Effort on 
Long Distance Basis; August 14, 1919; 
page 48. 

A Unique Collection Letter; May 22, 
1919; page 182. 

_ How Aetna Life Advertises for Collec 
tions; December’-5, 1918; page 16. 


Results; 


Letters; 


epea 
1919; 


Resume Bluing and Ammonia 
Advertising 


The Brandt Advertising Company, 
Chicago, is running a campaign in news- 
papers in Middle Western and Central 
States for the Condensed Bluing Com 
pany, Chicago, manufacturer of “Little 

‘oy Blue” bluing and “Little Bo-Peep” 
ammonia. 
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in AUTOMOBILE 
Advertising 


During July 1922 


The PLAIN DEALER pub- 
lished 71,316 lines of Automo- 
bile Advertising, exceeding the 
News-Leader’s similar record 
by 11,130 lines and that of the 
Press by 35,112 lines. 





During the First Six Months 
of 1922 


The PLAIN DEALER carried 


97% 


of all the National Automobile 
Advertising campaigns placed 
in Cleveland papers. 


The Plain Dealer 


JOHN B. WOODWARD WOODWARD & KELLY 
Times Bldg., New York Security eity Chicago 
Fine Arts Bidg., Detroit 
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THOMAS P. STACK 


A SHOP OF PERSONAL SERVICE 


FO WOMEN AND GIRLS 
e208 eSeOw AND AVE 
@aTRoIT 


July 12, 1922. 


The Detroit Pree Press, 
Detroit, 
oh. 





that the diree 
in the Detroit Pree Press have been unusual): 
satisfactory. 


———- for age & any part: — a = 
group o oy 
and plentiful the Ne tbeetioe! tai kd rtised. 


it the present time = S is not possible 

for me to invest Fesliy lar sums of money in 
newspaper avereleing is ‘ore necessary to 

k my ws sing io. quite ne ol But if 
The Detro: toy — —— to on 
such a profitable basis, re is every certainty 
that advertising taototenes will be greatly in- 
ereases. 


I have also been greatly impres: 
the type of people The Detroit Pree Press has brought 
to pod store. To mind ae actually represent the 
1 buying power 


wy 
of Detroit. 








R. STACK knows, and 

knows that he knows 
about the resultfulness of 
Free Press columns. One of 
Detroit’s influential mer- 
chants, he is of a particu- 
lar type that checks returns closely. 


His letter tells it all. As he remarks, “there was 
nothing indefinite about returns.” Not to be 
wondered at, considering the tremendous power 
behind Free Press home-delivered circulation. 


Che Detroit Free Press 


“Advertised By Its Achievements” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, Inc., Foreign Representatives 
New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco 











Using Governmental Sanction to 
Give a Conservation Campaign 


Added Strength 


How the Natural Gas Industry Is Giving Emphasis to Its Story of 
Need of Conservation 


tu seldom occurs that a public 
utility or great national indus- 
try deliberately seeks to make 
people use less of a product. But 
that is exactly what the Natural 
Gas Association of America is en- 
deavoring to do with unheard of 
large-space advertising. 

There has been acknowledged 
abuse of the use of natural gas. 
People deliberately waste it. And 
this has been going on for quite 
some time. All the while, those on 
the inside knew that thrift was 
absolutely necessary. 

Dr. H. Foster Bain, director cf 
the U. S. Bureau of Mines, some 
months ago addressed a letter to 
the Natural Gas Association sug- 
gesting concerted action that 
would point out to gas consumers 
sources of losses and indicate 
ways to eliminate them, to the end 
that the life of the gas supply 
might be prolonged. 

Men in the gas industry and 
experts of the Government, study- 
ing. natural gas from widely dif- 
ferent angles, arrived at practically 
the same conclusion. Something 
must be done. 

But experience has always 
shown that the American public 
is naturally suspicious. It is 
not receptive to “lectures,” and 
when an association of public 
utilities attempts to tell its story, 
through advertising, there is a 
shrug of the shoulders and a wink 
of the eye. Nothing is taken seri- 
ously. There must be something 
behind it—some selfish motive. 

This being true, when the asso- 
tiation decided to tell its story in 
an aggressive advertising cam- 
paign, it was face to face with the 
same old problem. How could the 
public be made to believe in what 
was said; take it very seriously? 

There was just one way. 
Government sanction could per- 


meate the advertising, it was sure 
to carry weight. This would be 
an entirely different matter. 

The U. S. Bureau of Mines was 
interested, because it had been 
gravely considering the problem 
all the while. And when the cam- 
paign plans were suggested, Dr. 
Bain was receptive. It was final- 
ly agreed that all advertising 
should carry the seal of the De- 
partment of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, together with a slogan 
emblazoned beneath this official 
seal: “Use Gas But Do Not Waste 
It. ” 

It will be readily seen that this 
was a significant starting point. 
Under his own signature, Dr. Bain 
wrote the association as follows: 

“Can you not bring the matter 
before your members and your 
customers, pointing out the sources 
of loss and the ways to avoid 
them, to the end that the life of 
the gas fields be prolonged and 
our homes be supplied for the 
maximum number of years.” 


A SUMMARY OF THE PURPOSES OF 
THE CAMPAIGN 


The purpose of the campaign 
may be summed up in two major 
paragraphs: 

(A) To inform the public of 
natural gas conditions and create 


a better understanding of the 
problems of the industry, thereby 
forming a basis for a just and 
beneficial solution of these prob- 
lems. 

(B) To correct wrong impres- 
sions many people have of the 
term “Conservation of Natural 
Gas.” True conservation means 
efficient use—not abuse. The 
slogan of this campaign to be: 
“Use Gas But Do Not Waste It.” 

The campaign consists of seven- 
teen large advertisements and 
twenty smaller ones. The plan is 
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to divide this advertising into two 
six-months’ series of advertise- 
ments, each beginning in Septem- 
ber of the current year and 
continuing for six months. The 


second series begins in September 
next year and continues for six 
months. 

Considerable time was spent in 
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THERE IS MUCH EVIDENCE OF THE GOV- 
ERNMENT’S ENDORSEMENT IN THIS COPY 


working out the cost and circula- 
tion of the advertising and the de- 
tails have been checked so care- 
fully that the Association knows 
that the following amounts, paid 
by the individual company to this 
advertising fund, will buy the cir- 
culation and space necessary for 
best results: 8 cents per customer 
in 1922, 12 cents per customer in 
1923 and 4 cents per customer in 
1924. The bulk of the advertising 
will appear in newspapers in 
strategic zones, where it is felt 
the messages are most needed and 
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where, of course, natural gas is 
in use. 

As an additional means of 
spreading valuable information 
concerning the proper utilization 
of natural gas, the Bureau of 
Mines is, at the present time, pre- 
paring an interesting booklet for 
general distribution, on this sub- 
ject, entitled, “Natural Gas Manual 
for the Home.” 

The opening advertisement— 
almost a page in size, carries a 
readable reproduction of Dr. 
Bain’s message to users of natural 
gas. It is linked with the official 
seal of the Bureau of Mines, and 
the illustration, providing atmos- 
phere, is a vista of the capitol at 
Washington, it being believed that 
strategy demanded giving the 
earlier pieces, the sanction, the 
dignity of its source. 

This advertisement says, in part: 


Realizing that Natural Gas is in- 
efficiently used by many people, and 
therefore much of it wasted—and know- 
ing that this waste, stupendous in its 
total, may be eliminated to a great ex 
tent and to the great benefit of gas 
users, the Association will publish a 
series of announcements which will in 
form gas users of the importance to 
them of/ using gas efficiently. 

The desire is not to curtail the useful 
use of gas, but to eliminate useless 
waste, in order that Natural Gas, one of 
the country’s greatest resources, may 
not be prodigally wasted as other re 
sources have been, but that it may b« 
utilized for the greatest good of the 
public for the longest period of time. 


Much of the copy is vigorously 
educational. There are numerous 
heavily illustrated advertisements, 
showing the course of the gas 
from the moment it leaves the 
field, to the hour of arriving at 
the average home—the second of 
lighting a match by the housewif« 
at her kitchen range. 

The advertising also tells of th« 
hazards of the industry, as when a 
well, near Fairmont, West Vir- 
ginia, was drilled to a depth of a 
mile and a half, and at a cost of 
$150,000 and did not produc 
one foot of natural gas. It was a 
total loss. But the industry must 
meet such hazards in the searcl 
for new gas supplies. Uncertainty 
marks every step of the long way 

The reader is taken, pictorially 
over mountains and through grea‘ 
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of 
fo IS AN 
~at" ADVERTISING AGENCY? 


3a “7 OU have never heard any- 
Dr. body ask, “Why is a cheese 


factory?” Nor does any one in- 


ural 
cial quire the reason for a grocery 
and jobber. Yet an occasional noto- 
nos- ° 
1 at riety seeker rises to suggest that 
that an advertising agency's reason 
the for existence needs questioning 
the --that its profits are unholy. 
ina: Here’s our answer: 
a Hoped-for profit is the reason 
and for the existence of any business. 
“- Menwill stake their“all”on their 
ex: ideas in the hope of making more 
. than salaries. If they make money 
| in in the cheese business or as gro- 
e to - 
cery jobbers every one applauds 
— and confidence grows. 
— We think the same feeling 


re should exist regarding advertising 


y be ° 

the agencies—plus unusual confidence 
. and respeét for the steady earners. 
asly The agency business is extremely 
‘ous hazardous. Less than 50% survive 
nts, 10 years. Few agencies achieve 
the 5‘6 net on their volume. 
at Naturally the advertiser who 
vite objects to an agency making a 

C 
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profit on his account gets just 
what is coming to him—mighty 
poor service. And the agency that 
takes unprofitable accounts is a 
pretty risky place for any adver- 
tiser to place his confidence. 
This agency exists primarily 
to make money. We have been 
doing it for 14 years— making a 
little more each year. We staked 
our“all”on our idea—that agency 
methods comparable to engi- 
neers’ and scientists’ would 
prove extra resultful in advertis- 
ing. They have. For instance— 


The Hoops Method 
of Constructing Advertising 

Here is something unique, we 
believe. Its object is to make 
genuine understanding possible 
between agent and client. To re- 
duce careless criticism. To make 
hasty decisions unnecessary. To 
produce advertising which ex- 
actly meets the situation. 


One of the surprising accom- 
plishments of this method has 
been to make clear to the various 
executives in an advertiser's organ- 
ization the objectssought in their 
advertising. Result—all co-oper- 
ate in attaining the object. If you 
want better-done advertising, let 
me personally explain our method. 

WALTER W. Hoops 
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tunnels, following the lone patrol 
who guards the lines during win- 
ter months, and up dangerous 
paths, as heavy sections of giant 
gas compressors are hauled to 
their destinations. It makes won- 
derfully picturesque material. 


COPY THAT EXPLAINS AND RECOM- 
MENDS 


Slowly the campaign settles 
down to explanatory recommenda- 
tions as to just how the consumer 
can be frugal of gas and conserve 
it. One display pictures a domestic 
science expert telling a vast army 
of women how to properly use 
their natural gas ranges, for this, 
it seems, is a field that requires 
cultivation. 

Efficient appliances are needed. 
Adjustments must be absolutely 
correct. 

“A small waste of gas in only 
one appliance,” declares this ad- 
vertisement, “soon means many 
dollars lost. Gas is wasted—per- 
haps for a full minute—when we 
light a stove burner before having 
the food immediately ready to 
place over the fire. A minute 
wasted in preparing each meal— 
ninety meals per month is one 
and a half hours of unused gas 
service. Many of us waste more 
than a minute each meal—think 
how much this totals up in a 
month—in a year.” 

Such technical copy as this is 
essential to the correct telling of 


the story: 
“That distance—one and one- 
quarter inches from the _bot- 


tom of the utensil to the gas range 
burner is vitally important. With 
the burner at this distance you can 
do your regular cooking, using a 
short flame which requires much 
less gas. It is the tips of the 
flames that supply the most intense 
heat for cooking. When the burn- 
ers are more than one and one- 
quarter inches from the utensil, 
longer flames must be used in 
order to bring these flame tips up 
to the pan. This long flame burns 
much more gas without speeding 
‘up the cooking operation—avoid 
it—have the burners raised to 
within one and one-quarter inches 
of the cooking surface.” 


MrmMraryrrewpMcs 
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In this manner, every phase of 
natural gas economy is touched 
upon, illustrated, demonstrated, 
and always with skilful illustra- 
tions of a not too technical order 
that they may interest housewives 

But it is the idea of official sanc 
tion that gives the campaign its 
most striking feature. 


How R. H. Macy & Co., 
Regard Advertising 


Jesse Isidore Straus, president o 
H. Macy & Co., Inc., New York 
department store, in a recent letter o 
the financial position and history o 
his company makes the following state 
ment regarding the company’s advertis 
ing and standing in its community 
“We are large but not extravagant ad 
vertisers, and endeavor constantly t 
tell our story simply and convincingly 
Macy’s draws its patronage from th: 
most desirable element in the con 
munity,—those who seek to save an 
know that ‘Macy’s sells at prices lowe 
than any other store.’ It attracts thos: 
who pay as they go, and are not induce: 
by charge or instalment accounts t 
spend beyond their means. Buying at 
Macy’s is evidence of ability to pay 
As New /York’s population § grows 
Macy’s business grows. It is not 
worthy that while in ‘good times 
Macy’s partakes of the general pros 
perity, in ‘bad times,’ “en there i 
a tendency to save, Macy’s continues to 

prosper.” 
4 


George Ingham with Reming 
ton Agency in Chicago 
George E. Ingham, for a number « 
years secretary of Woodwards, Inc., 
former Chicago advertising agency, has 
joined the H. E. Remington Advertis 
ing Company, Chicago, as account exec 
tive. He was at one time manager « 
the Johnson Advertising Corporatio: 
and prior to that was with the servic 
department of Lord & Thomas 

Chicago. 





J. E. Lillis with Jackson 
Corset Company 


J. E. Lillis, formerly sales manag 
of the radio division of the Reyno! 
Spring Company, Jackson, Mich., h 
been appointed advertising manager at 
director of sales promotion of the Ja 
son Corset Company, also of that cit 


manufacturer of “College Girl” a: 
“Jane Jackson” corsets. 

The George W. Merritt Cone 
Norfolk, Va., manufacturer of ar 


Magno Hair Tonic, is conducting 

advertising campaign in magazines. T! 
campaign is being directed by A. ‘ 
Goodwin, Inc., New York advertis 
agency. 


aa om 
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An All-American 
* Try-Out Market 


pay 
ows 
‘note \lany try-out campaigns are carried by The Shreveport Times, 
—— because Shreveport is an ideal try-out market. 
re i It is essentially American. In populace, in tastes, in ideals and 
ose customs it is representative of that class of citizenry for which 
‘ America is known and of which it is proud. There are few 
ning foreigners. ; : ; 
Peopie from all parts of the nation are mingled here. Diverse 
4 resources have brought together men of diverse interests—the 
5 > oil man, the farmer, the manufacturer, the railroad man—to be- 
, has come, with their families, permanent units in the general scheme of 
ete Shreveport’s growth and advancement. 
yer There are ample channels of distribution in all lines of trade. 
= The market is not crowded. Newspaper rates are not high. With 
sit a nominal appropriation a manufacturer can, through The Shreve- 
port Times, test out his advertising and merchandising plans and 
get the judgment of a market of 50,000 substantial and progressive 
n Americans on his product. 


: lhe Shreveport Times will work with you as though it worked 
ag tor you. 
nag 
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pat Published Every Morning in the Year 

“g ROVERT EWING, Publisher JOHN D. EWING, Asso. Publisher 

we S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Representatives in New York 


tis JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Representatives in Chicago 
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Moneyed 
People 








Always in a city there is one 
paper which the moneyed people 
read. Always you can tell such 
a paper by the way it handles its 
news, by its air of dignity and 
restraint, and particularly by its 
features. 


The St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
publishes the Nast Features daily 
—Vogue for the smart woman 
who is prominent socially ; Vanity 
Fair for the man who appreci- 
ates the business value of a good 
appearance; and House & Gar- @ == 
den for the substantial home. ~ 
owning families. 











These are the readers in St. 
Louis who have the money. 
Your advertising should be ad- 
dressed to them. 











1. Lonis 


ST. LOUIS’ 


— 
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St. Louis 











Combined with these feature 
pages are the advertisements of 
the best class of local and na- 
tional advertisers—merchants 
who actually sell the merchandise 
the Nast Features talk about. 


Smart clothes and accessories, 
luxurious toilet goods, correct 
men’s wear, fine home furnish- 
ings, flowers, candy, books, to- 
bacco, high-quality foods, motors, 
travel accessories—all products 
that the best people in town 
prefer and purchase—may be 
advertised to the best possible 
advantage on these Nast Fea- 
ture pages. 


The right surroundings help 
you to make sales; the Globe- 
Democrat gives you the right 
surroundings. 








| @lobe-Democrat 


UIs’ 


— 
_— 
—— 
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ARGEST DAILY 
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Have You Seen 
“The Treasure Chest’? 


Thomas Dreier of Boston is editing our 
house-organ, “The Treasure Chest,” now 
approaching its third year. It is proving 
a mighty force for creating good-will. It 
is possibly as widely quoted as any house- 
organ in the United States. 


There is room in this territory for many 
| Dreier house-organs, covering, of course, 
| widely divergent lines of business. No 


matter whether you wish to engage the 
interest of your customers or your em- 
ployees, Dreier knows how. His copy is 
so human, so cheerful, so friendly that a 
man invariably feels better after reading 
it. And the man who gets a Dreier house- 
organ invariably does reads it. 


We are now arranging interviews 
for Mr. Dreier for the week of 
September 18th. Correspondence 


with interested executives is invited. 





Charles Francis Press 


Printing Crafts Building Telephone Longacre 2320 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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Story-Telling Technique in Letters 
How Some Advertisers Are Using It Successfully 


By Benjamin Trainer, Jr. 


’)*HE psychology of story-telling 

can be used by letter-writers, 
just as business men and salesmen 
uc it face-to-face. 

The nature of business—fun- 
d.mentally it is selfish—grows 
in the individual a quick if not 
constant caution. The on-my- 
guard attitude of so many busi- 
ness men is one of the greatest 
ol)stacles persuasion has to over- 
come, 

When the letter-writer aims to 
persuade, story-telling technique 
often will help tremendously to 
ect the result. Story-telling let- 
ters are easy to read, and because 
they are “get to” a large per- 
centage of readers. Smile-pro- 
voking, they draw readers toward 
the writer and create good-will. 

A Colorado hardware dealer, 
J. W. Valentine, manager and 
principal owner of the Wilson 
Hardware Company, Boulder, 
wrote this letter to his general 
mailing list a few days before 
the fishing season opened. A 
humorous sketch of a small boy 
struggling from the bank of a 
stream to pull out a “big one” 
illustrated it. 


During the electrical storm of last 
Wednesday evening, I sat calmly at 
home reading a fish story in the Outing 
Magazine. Then, all of a sudden, there 
came a brilliant flash, a deafening roar, 
and then the lights went out. 

in the half hour of darkness that 
followed, my thoughts turned to fish- 
ing, and to the many stories our own 
brave Boulder men have dared to tell. 
I thought of T. A. McHarg, of Rev. 
Hommel, of Loran Cumberford, and of 
a score of other fiction artists whose 
imaginations have never allowed them 
to return home empty-handed, _ 

Then I thought of the magnificent 
- of trout and bass tackle we have 
splayed for your selection, Our stuff 

notes honesty, use it really does 
ch fish, making unnecessary the little 
varicationings that might creep in 

n a sportsman is careless in the 
ction of his tackle and limps back 
me alone, 
teve’s manner of getting busy, when 
he bought our stock for this ye scared 
m« Stith He insists we will sell it all, 
an! I guess we will, because it is the 
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most complete assortment I have ever 
seen anywhere. 

Can’t you feel yourself now, stand- 
ing there in the edge of the water, 
with your pipe set firmly between your 
teeth, whipping the stream, your heart 
jazzing around inside of your neck and 
you just thrilled to the toes, expecting 
any minute to see the speckled beauty 
grab for it, and to hear the click of 
the reel as it starts unwinding? Man, 
man, ain’t that some feeling? 

the feeling is enhanced, too, 
when you know your tackle is fit. 

Then the lights came on and ’twas 
time to go to bed. So, before making 
your little journeys into the hills 
summer make sure of the pleasure and 
happiness that belongs to you, by visit- 
ing our fishing tackle department, which 
is on Twelfth and Pearl in the beau- 
tiful city of Boulder, in charge of 
Steve, our Fishing Tackle expert. 

“And just as was about to land 
him my rod caught in a—” ih, well, 
what’s the use? Let’s go and see. 

Yours in eager anticipation, 


J. W. Varentine, 
Manager. 


Two or three strong touches 
absolve Mr. Valentine from any 
accusation of backwardness in 
describing his stock. The rela- 
tion of a fisherman’s greatest. 
pleasure to proper tackle is well 
brought out. Note, however, how 
the letter-writer injects an ele- 
ment of suspense, and drives 
home with effectiveness those two 
points—the completeness of the 
stock of fishing tackle, and that 
it is the kind which stands by the 
fisherman at the crucial moment. 
These two points get home with- 
out question, and the more ef- 
fectively because it is essentially 
not a merchant’s letter, but a 
story-teller’s letter. 


“ONCE UPON A TIME” OPENERS 


The age-old way of beginning 
a story is to indicate the time and 
the place. “Once upon a time,” 
of the stories told children, is 
such a beginning. The fishing 
tackle letter uses “once upon a 
time” simply made more definite. 

The letter-writer can use other 
beginnings in telling a story, but 
no beginning is more natural, or 
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has in it more power under ordi- 
nary conditions to get interest at 
the start, and build toward bated- 
breath suspense, than “once upon 
a time,” or its variations. Letter- 
writers with stories to tell, like 
newspapers with stories to tell, 
have realized the hurry of Ameri- 
can life, the American habit of 
sizing up a letter or a news hap- 
pening at a glance, and have 
accordingly fallen into the prac- 
tice of going the limit in the first 
paragraph to get interest. The 
possibilities of suspense and a 
climax, in the fictional sense, are 
abandoned, and the strongest card 
thrown down in the first para- 


graph. 
This method can never have the 
leisurely, entertaining, suspense- 


arousing, story-telling atmosphere 
—incidentally a disarming, 
friendship-making atmosphere— 
of the letter that uses straight 
narrative, beginning with a time- 
and-place, or “once-upon-a-time” 
paragraph, and taking interest 
and attention for granted, capi- 
talizing the elements of suspense 
and a climax. We cannot use 
story-telling methods in all let- 
ters, but we can in many more 
than we do, and in all kinds. 

A collection letter which in one 
form or another has been used 
very successfully in many parts 
of the country has the “once upon 
a time” beginning. The letter- 
writer recalls the addressed per- 
son to his own childhood, to the 
trips to the village store; the 
stick of candy; the piece of string 
tied to chubby finger, so young 
son wouldn’t forget the various 
errands. Those were the happy 
times! Then, cleverly, the letter- 
writer links up those childhood 
days with the present; that little 
account the addressed has over- 
looked; the piece of string, un- 
tied, placed ingeniously through 
punched holes in the letter, which 
the delinquent is urged to tie—so 
he won’t forget to pay the bill. 

This collection letter indubitably 
owes much of its effectiveness to 
the story-telling attitude of the 
letter-writer. Pleasant, friendly 
persons, who have only good-will 
toward you, tell you stories. People 
who come with disagreeable pur- 
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pose do not. This is a collection 
letter that has got in the money 
and yet held the good-will of 
people, meeting the highest te: 
we can apply to letters of this 
sort. 

The most famed of all story- 
tellers, perhaps, is the young 
woman, the vizier’s daughter, who 
told the thousand and one tales. 
The basis of the Arabian Nigh's 
is as great a tribute to the powers 
of the story-teller as literature 
contains. Scheherazade saved her 
life from one day to another 
through the device of being at a 
thrilling point in her story as 
daybreak came. The king’s curi- 
osity over the outcome moved him 
to grant her another day of life. 


POSSIBILITIES IN HUMAN CURI 


OSITY 


Now, in that last sentence, the 
writer has put his finger on a 
major letter device which is 
thoroughly. a story-telling device, 
and as such first understood and 
still best understood by story- 
tellers. Suspense is only another 
way of describing curiosity re- 
garding a fact or outcome, which 
in the nature of things, will prob- 
ably eventually be revealed. The 
fiction writer, with entertainment 
in view, skilfully nurses the 
reader’s curiosity to a state of 


great intensity—and then satis- 
fies. 
The letter-writer, with other 


ends in view than entertainment, 
can make curiosity or suspense 
similarly the pivotal characteristic 
of his presentation, by deliberately 
withholding some important piece 
of information from his _ initial 
letter, or even from several initial 
letters. 

A Boston acquaintance of the 
writer, connected with a State 
Street brokerage firm, had an in- 
teresting experience. 

“T don’t know anything much 
about letter-writing,” he recounted 
to the writer, “I don’t suppose 
I ever wrote more than half a 
dozen sales letters in my life—if 
as many as that. 

“But I wrote a letter once 
which sold half the men I sent 
it to. And they didn’t know what 
they were buying, either!” 


Aung 2T Ta>> 
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tion Subject: Selecting Magazines 
ey 
aoe Centlemen: 
this 
Two weeks ago our letter told how we selected newspapers 
“4 ; for our clients’ advertising. With the same care we put 
who each magazine through a rigid cross examination. 
ale An important preliminary step is to find out what maga- 
gh zines your competitors have used for two or three years 
“ back. After that it is well to consider: 
\ ’ 1. The total amount of advertising which each magazine 
at a carries. 
os ; 2. The amount of your class of advertising carried by 

him each magazine. 

life. 
3. The recognized standing of each magazine as an ad- 
al vertising medium. 

the 4. The total circulation of each magazine and its circu- 
ma lation by states and cities. Is this circulation A.B.C.? 
| 1s 
— 5. The peculiar appeal of each magazine. 

arc 
tory- 6. An analysis of subscribers by occupations, financial 
ther standing, locations, etc., wherever such detailed in- 
hich formation is available. 

‘ob- . . ° 
The 7. The size of advertisements and the frequency of in- 
ment sertion most advantageous for you in each magazine. 

the 
e of 8. The results produced by each magazine on other— 
satis- especially on similar—advertising propositions. 
other 9. The position in which each magazine will place your 
nent, advertisements. ; 
pense 
ristic 10. The balance of the whole list as to duplication, char- 
ately acter, distribution, etc. 
piece 
— 11. The milline rate of each magazine. 
ime 12. The kind of plates, closing dates, regulations, policies, 
State etc., of each magazine. 
die Yours very truly, 
much 
mee WPL utd Company 
pose F +n 
lf a Advertising Agency 
‘e— if 

ence 60 W. 35th St. N. Y. 

sent 
what The next letter in this series will appear in Printers’ INK issue of Sept. 14th 
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In announcing dramatically 
what to him was the most ex- 
traordinary feature of the inci- 
dent, this man had revealed the 
simple explanation. He had simply 
used, unwittingly, a powerful 
story-telling device. This is how 
it had happened. 

A certain manufacturing con- 
cern in New England was ne- 
gotiating with a brokerage firm 
to float an issue of stock. The 
matter had progressed to the point 
where all that remained, seem- 
ingly, was to settle certain minor 
details. The brokers were con- 
fident they soon would have the 
stock to offer, and they were 
anxious to get selling effort under 
way. At the same time, they were 
not in a position to make a posi- 
tive announcement. 

Accordingly, it was decided to 
write various customers of the 
house in an indefinite and confi- 
dential way. The idea would be to 
tell them just enough of the prop- 
osition for them to form favorable 
judgment of its merits, with- 
holding any suggestion of what 
the industry was, where it was 
located, etc. As regards earnings, 
the letter could be much more 
specific. The issuing concern was 
in a very strong position in this 
respect. 

The task of writing the indefi- 
nite and confidential letter fell 
to the writer’s acquaintance. He 
didn’t set out to write a sales 
letter—he set out to write a let- 
ter that told the situation as 
fully as was possible considering 
his “handicaps.” He began by 
saying that the house expected 
to have for floating soon a stock 
issue of a concern the name of 
which, and the nature of whose 
business, could not at the moment 
be revealed. The stock was an 
attractive investment, etc. 

As the situation worked out, the 
brokerage house never had any of 
the issue to sell—the deal feli 
through. Yet, before that event 
had occurred, and before any 
customer had been informed defi- 
nitely concerning the identity of 
the concern, 50 per cent of the 
customers sent letters had asked, 
almost begged, for the privilege 
of “getting in” on it. 
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The writing of a first lette 
which is mysterious and reticen:, 
on the point of identity of a prod 
uct or article is not by any mean 
a new device in letter-writing. | 
is not even a little-used devic« 
Its success, consequently, wi! 
likely be in direct relation to an 
other story-telling gift in th 
letter—the quality of being nat 
ural. 

The Boston letter was a goo’ 
one, because it was written nat 
urally. The letter-writer didn’t 
withhold information concernin; 
the name, etc., of the issuing con 
cern for purposes of effect; h 
withheld this information because 
the brokerage firm was not in a 
position to give it out. As he kepi 
the information back, he actually 
wished he didn’t have to. Th 
whole struck recipients as what it 
was—genuine. Some information 
concerning the condition and 
profits of the concern—plus curi- 
osity as to identity—got the very 
high returns. 


TRUE STORIES, NATURALLY TOLD 


“Funny stories” at one time 
were principally technical ma- 
terial with sales-letter writers. 
The fact that the psychology of 
the “funny story,” used with 
great effect by the traveling man, 
could be used, too, -by letter- 
writers, broke suddenly on the 
advertising world. The favorite 
“opener” was a joke openér. 

Probably to lists of people who 
get very little mail matter, the 
“funny story” opener is as good 
as it ever was. And to other 
people, if it is told in a natural 
enough manner, so that the bloom 
of spontaneity and personality is 
on it, it is doubtless excellent. Ge'- 
ting a prospect genuinely to laugh 
as he begins your letter—if you 
can make him—is a mighty good 
start. 

However, most letter-writers 
can’t find good “funny story” 
starts of this character; and a 
poor joke start is worse than nove 
at all. 

The present trend is toward 
story-telling in letters of a di'- 
ferent sort. True stories, na'- 
urally told, are the cue. Thy 
may or may not be tinged wi.) 
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Halftones of th the Oil Market 





The Oil Industry is primarily a business of action 
and speed. In its myriads of producing, refining and 
distributing offices lies a rich market for all modern 
equipment and devices that accelerate office output. 
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ANOTHER SUCCESS 


SINCE SEPTEMBER 4Th, 1921 


THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 
ROTO SECTION 


FURNISHED BY GRAVURE SERVICE CORP 


MEMBER OF THE 


WEEKLY GRAPHIC GROUP 


THIS INCREASE, TO DOUBLE 
THE FORMER SIZE OF ITS 
ROTOGRAVURE SECTION, 
INDICATES WHAT MAY BE 
EXPECTED FROM A GOOD 
SERVICE BY A GREAT 
NEWSPAPER. THE POST- 
STANDARD WILL CON- 
TINUE TO CARRY OUR 
GROUP ADVERTISING. 


WEEKLY GRAPHIC GROUP 
Oe an Om MOnen @:\ een mo ane Om nen, BS 


GRAVURE SERVICE CORP., REPRESENTATIVE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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DOUBLED IN SIZE 


BEGINNING SUNDAY. SEPT. 17 


THE SYRACUSE 
POST-STANDARD 
KO} (0 fne) 1008 (0)\ 


PRINTED BY THE ALCO GRAVURE CO 


INCREASED TO 
EIGHT FULL PAGES 


THE ADDITION OF THIRTY-TWO 
COLUMNS OF PICTURES DOUBLES 
THE ADVERTISING POWER FOR THE 
NATIONAL ADVERTISER USING THE 
SYRACUSE SUNDAY POST-STANDARD 
ROTOGRAVURE PICTORIAL SECTION 


ak @) 54, ben O8 ok ©) en 1 Oe 87 G— 
=] = ok @) 4 eo 3 8 Ol) ee 


PAUL BLOCK INC. REPRESENTATIVE 
NL ok’, an 20) 1,40 Of 1 Ot (Cl OMEN ©) 0-10) hE -16)-B fe), | 
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humor. One characteristic of 
them is the lack of striving for 
an effect. The advertiser searches 
into his own life, or his own ex- 
perience or observation, and finds 
some little incident possessing in- 
terest which hooks up with the 
product or service he wishes to 
advertise. 

The Boulder hardware man, 

W. Valentine, whose fishing 

tackle letter was quoted earlier, 
sat down in his study one evening 
to write a letter home to his 
mother in Iowa. The electric 
light didn’t suit; he had diffi- 
culty writing; and he_ finally 
lighted a Coleman Quick-Lite, 
and immediately his study was as 
daylight. Only a little incident, 
an incident a few years back a 
sales letter-writer would not have 
dreamed of using for a letter 
“opener.” ’ 

But Mr. Valentine, getting 
around to write a sales letter on 
the Quick-Lite, made the inci- 
dent the whole basis, heading his 
letter, “How I Found the Letters 
on the Key-Board.” And it was 
a letter which people liked, and 
read, and responded to, They re- 
ceived in the same way this typi- 
cal “story-telling” communication, 
sent out by the same man: 

After a night in the open under tur- 
uoise sky, on a bed of pine boughs, 
that our sport friends tell of eloquently, 
a man feels about as useless as the 
buckles on a college girl’s galoshes, 
Sleeping on pine cones may be a pleasant 
pastime for the lightweight, but my ex- 
perience with a cone or two certainly 
took the joy out of life for me. 

It happened on a cool night in August, 
jose off the dike on the east side of 

aver Lake. There were four in our 
party. We found what seemed to be a 
perfect pine bed awaiting us, Over this 
we stretched our tent and spread our 
blankets. We were so full of enthusiasm 
and so eager to catch the fish that we 
had promised ourselves for supper that 
we gave no thought to the pine cones 
and rocks that might be lodged under 
our le 
Two of our party were kids, sons of 
the two fat men. They retired early 
and slept soundly, for they took posses- 
sion of the only soft spot in the pines. 
We stalwarts sneaked in at a later hour 
and landed on the rocks. I am telling 
you now that a pine cone can work its 
way into a man’s system with prompt- 
ness and despatch, You know how 


miserable it is lying awake all night on 
a bed, but doing so spread out on 
a flock of bumps that are jabbing you 
from six or eight angles is simply—well, 
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of course, you know what I mear. 

Commencing right then and forever 
in the future when sleeping in the ope. 
I gaze at the stars from on top of a 
folding spring bed or a Gold M Cor. 
I doubt if Statler himself can offer yo. 
a more comfortable resting place than 
the Red Seal Camp Bed. It folds u» 
and rolls up into a little roll fer 
carrying, and is a sure enough comfort 
in camp, Come in and stretch out 01 
it for a minute. 


Some people would call the in- 
cident on which this letter rests 
“slight.” It doesn’t seem much, 
at that; no wild cats, no gun-play, 
nothing sensational. But people 
read that letter way through, 
laughed over it, got the poini. 
People who received this letter 
still speak to J. W. Valentine 
about his experience with pine 
cones, 

There are great opportunitics 
for the letter-writer in story- 
telling stuff. 





Allen Business Papers 
Appointments 


The Allen Business Papers, Inc., has 
appointed Louis D. Newman Baltimore 
and Philadelphia manager, with head- 
quarters in the latter city. Mr. Newman 
has been a member of the advertising 
staff of the Allen publications for two 
years. Before joining the Allen or- 
ganization, Mr. Newman was adver- 
isi sales manager of the Alex 
ss Mfg. Co., maker of “Fas 
cinette Frocks.” 





4 


J. T. Hobbs with Gas Appli- 
ance Company 


John T. Hobbs, formerly sales_and 
advertising manager of the Lawson Man- 
ufacturing Company, has been made 
general sales manager of the Mid 
dletown Manufacturing Company, Mid 
dletown, Ohio, manufacturer of gas ap- 
liances. The company formerly was 

own as the Hutchins Manufacturing 
Company. 





. ° ° ’ 
Joins “Jewish Daily Forward” 
_ Alfred B. Lukens has joined the na 
tional advertising staff of the New York 
Jewish Daily Forward. Mr. Lukens was 
formerly with Verree & Conklin ard 
Robert E. Ward, publishers’ represen- 
tatives. 


Corman Agency Adds to Sta‘t 


Donald H. Tyler, formerly in charve 
of market research for Evans & Barn- 
hill, has joined the staff of The Corm.in 
Company, New York advertising agency. 
He will be in charge of the department 
of markets and mediums. 
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Five of a Series 








Louis RALSTON 
HIGH CLASS PAINTINGS 
12 EAST 46" STREET 
NEW YORK 


19 RUE CAUMARTIN, PARIS 


May 6tn, 1921 


Seribner's Magazine 
Fifth Aveme Bection, 
597 Fifth Avenue, 
Few York City. 


Gentlemen: 
I have used your Magazine as an ad- 
vertising medium for the past two seasons and have 


found the service most satisfactory. 


Yours yay yo 


Anvce Kalin 
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“The B 


(A short sermon|to s 


It used to be that daily and Sunday} new: 
circulation and published the result as the “pvera: 
Got away with it, too, for years. 
Then you space buyers woke up to the fi tk 





not competitive; that they served different figlds a: 
So now you read on the rate cards and iW pub 
‘‘Sunday average.”’ 
And that’s as it should be. 
But how about lineage figures? Ah, thaf’s an 
Lineage, if you please, is not the same askircul 
the seven-day newspapers continue to get awry wit 
It’s ‘‘the bunk,’’ gentlemen. The lineag figu: 
They should be published separately, quot#d sep 
Sunday lineage is in no sense to be considereg com} 
The bulked circulation figures were throgn out 
Yet they were just as logical as the sevenjday |i 
Both are ‘‘the bunk.’’ 
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. Bunk” 


non|to space buyers) 
| 


nday| newspapers combined daily and Sunday 
the “average’’ circulation. 


the fact that daily and Sunday newspapers were 
ent fitlds and different purposes. 
nd if published statements ‘‘daily average’ and 





, that’s another story! 

ne askirculation. It continues to be bulked, and 
et away with it. 

ineage figures are just like the circulation figures. 
quotfd separately and read separately, because 
idereq competitive with daily lineage. 

throgn out long ago. 

sevenfday lineage figures. 
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CANADA’S 
700,000 FACTORY OWNERS 


What a market for the salesman! A market consisting oi 
700,000 factory heads, each constantly in need of machinery, 
supplies, building material, as well as food and clothing 
for his employees. 


THAT IS THE CANADIAN FARM MARKET 


THE CANADIAN FARMER IS A CONSUMER and owing to his mode 
of life, and the fact that he usually has a considerable family, his wants 
are greater than those of the city dweller. 


THE CANADIAN FARMER IS A LANDLORD and unlike the land- 
lord in the city he owns not merely a single house or two or three 
houses of solid construction, but, in addition to a house there are his 
barns, his land and his fences, his water supply and his light and power, 
all of which are constantly in need of renewal or of modernization. The 
mere depreciation of his buildings costs him $46,000,000.00 every year. 


THE CANADIAN FARMER IS A MANUFACTURER. He has a large 
amount of complicated machinery and his facilities for protecting it are 
often small. Its replacement and repair cost him $38,000,000.00 annually. 


AFTER THE HARVEST 


A large proportion of the wealth of the country will be in the hands 
of the farmers. By the use of a single paper THE FAMILY HERALD 
AND WEEKLY STAR—Canada’s National Farm Journal—the adver- 
tiser can reach one in every five of these Canadian farm homes. 


A WONDERFUL ADVERTISING OPPORTUNITY 


For rates and other information write the Advertising Manager. 


Family Herald wd D eekly Stax. 


Canada’s National Farm Journal 








Montreal Established 1867 Canada 
BRANCH OFFICES: 
~~ York, U. Cotsege. 0. & 4.2 
DAN A. CARROLL, a E. LUTZ, Representative. 
iso Nassau Street Tower Bidg., 78 E. Madison Street 
Toronto, Ont., Can.: London, Eng.: 
M. W. McGILLIVRAY, Representative, M. W. JAMIESON, Representative 
182 Bay Street 17 Cockspur Street, S. W. 1 
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Advertising to Make the Consumer 
an Expert 


The Great Eastern Mills Uses Newspaper Advertising and Specialty 
Work to Tell the Technical Difference about Its Product 


- By Roy Dickinson 


i Ayan a man wishes to help 
\ the sales of a product which 
iffers in technical detail from 

similar product, he faces a 
much-discussed problem. 

Is the public interested in tech- 
nical differences? Will it pay a 
higher price for a product which 
has the same generic name as an- 
other well-known product, but 
varies from it in detail? 5 

The Great Eastern Mills, of 
Indianapolis, found an answer to 
this question which is most un- 
usual when it is considered that 
the product in question is sugar. 
To the average housewife sugar 
is sugar, different mainly in 
form. Whether it be granulated, 
powdered, lump sugar or confec- 
tioner’s sugar is of consequence 
to her only in the matter of how 
it is going to be used. 

The product made and adver- 
tised by the Great Eastern Mills 
is Snowflake 6X Icing Sugar. A 
little more than a year and a half 
ago this product was unknown in 
Indiana. For several months after 
this company—the home office of 
which is in Pittsburgh—estab- 
lished a branch in Indianapolis in 
December, 1920, to sell its new 
kind of sugar, it appeared as if 
it were pounding against the well- 
known stone wall. Today its 
product is Said to be the largest 
selling packaged powdered sugar 
in the principal cities of Indiana, 
and sold in 90 per cent of the 
grocery stores in Indianapolis. ~ 

When the salesman for the 
branch factory went out to call 

the trade, neither the whole- 
sale grocers nor retail grocers 
were the least bit interested in 
stocking the new product. Their 
argument sounded something like 
this: “What is the idea of a 6X 
sugar, anyway? We are already 
selling many different kinds of 
sugar, including a 4X sugar, and 
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the slight difference between the 
4X and the 6X is not sufficient to 
interest the public.” The trade 
pointed out that they didn’t care 
to stock a 12-ounce package of 
6X sugar that would have to re- 
tail at as high a price as a 16- 
ounce package of 4X powdered 
sugar. 


THE RETAILER WAS INDIFFERENT 


When the salesman explained 
that there was a great deal of 
difference between a 4X sugar 
and Snowflake 6X Icing Sugar, 
neither the jobber nor dealer 
could see how the public could 
be made to realize this difference. 
They said bluntly that the public 
would never pay for something 
that it knew nothing about. 

The manager of the Indian- 
apolis vranch, after an investiga- 
tion among the trade and among 
possible consumers, decided that 
it was up to him to find out 
whether the public would or 
would not pay for this difference 
when they knew the facts. He 
was firmly of the opinion that if 
housewives could be made to ap- 
preciate the difference between 4X 
Sugar and 6X Icing Sugar, if 
they could be shown that the 
greater fineness of the latter 
could make candies, icings, sauces 
and similar household products in 
a minute without cooking, and if 
the other advantages of the new 
product could be pointed out to 
them, they would go to the store 
and ask for it in preference to 
any other powdered sugar, re- 
gardless of the cost or weight. 

The campaign that convinced 
housewives of these advantages is 
a good example of the use of 
small-space units in newspaper 
advertising. Before the small- 
space campaign with a new copy 
angle was decided upon, large 
space equal in size from 640 lines 
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to 42 lines, running two and three 
times a week had been used. This 
first copy told about the unusual 
icing, sauces and the like which 
could be made with the aid of 
Snowflake 6X Sugar. It stated 
that the sugar was ground much 
finer than other powdered sugar 
—but the sales didn’t increase. 
Then the new space unit and a 
new copy appeal was worked out. 
A programme of merchandising 
and new advertising to the trade 
was developed. The new copy, 
run in small space, was based on 
the idea of presenting the tech- 
nical difference of Snowflake 
Sugar from other sugars. 


TECHNICAL LESSONS FOR THE 
CONSUMER 


The consumers and dealers 
soon proved that it was not 
enough merely to say that it was 
finer than other sugar. The tech- 
nical difference had to be vis- 
ualized for the readers so that 
they could comprehend it in its 
relation to other sugar. Sugar, 
after all, is a prosaic article of 
household use. The question was 
how to lift Snowflake Sugar from 
the commonplace and bring its 
many advantages to the attention 
of the housewife in an unusual 
manner which would make her 
a technical sugar expert. 

A chemist was employed to 
make a micrometer microscopic 
count of granulated sugar, stand- 
ard powdered sugar, 4X powdered 
sugar and Snowflake 6X Icing 


Sugar. The results of that count, 
which were sworn to by the 
chemist, and featured in every 


Snowflake advertisement, were as 
follows: Each grain of Snowflake 
6X Icing Sugar is 8 times finer 
than 4X Powdered Sugar, 125 
times finer than standard powdered 
sugar, 500,000 times finer than 
granulated sugar. 

This was surely a new thought 
to the average housewife that the 
new sugar she was asked to buy 
was so fine that 500,000 grains of 
it put together made only one 
grain of ordinary granulated 
sugar. 

The campaign, with its new ap- 
peal, was laid out for four months 
as atrial. The first advertisement 
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of the new series was 612 line: 
in size—153 lines over four col 
umns. At strategic points in th: 
campaign, for the purpose of mer 
chandising to the trade, there wer 
three 300-line advertisements. Th 
rest of the campaign was in th 
small-unit space, 42 lines in siz 
run in full pgsition two or thre 
times a week throughout the fou 
months’ period. 

Following the four-month 
campaign in one _ Indianapolis 
newspaper, it was discovered that 
distribution had increased fron 
practically nothing io 38 per cent 
The campaign was then continue 
and at the end of the next fou 
months it was found that anothe: 
increase of approximately 38 px 
cent had been obtained. At th 
end of another four months 
Was again increased by an addi 
tional 14 per cent. 

The successful results of th 
first four months’ campaign i: 
the capital of the State led th: 
Great Eastern Mills to extend th 
advertising into other cities in In 
diana, using the same merchandis 
ing programme and the same 
advertisements which proved 
themselves worthwhile in Indian 
apolis. 

A selected list of newspapers in 
various cities and towns througli- 
out the State was used, and as a 
result of the advertising and th 
addition of specialty salesmen, 
6X Icing Sugar has become th: 
largest seller of packaged pow 
dered sugar in Indiana. 

In every city the Great Eastern 
Mills worked the trade intensivel) 
with specialty salesmen, obtaining 
50 per cent distribution or mor 
before a single line of advertising 
appeared. In many of these cities 
enough sugar was sold in expect:- 
tion of the advertising to follow 
to pay for the newspaper adverti 
ing campaign before it started. T! 
Great Eastern Mills made it 
point to keep every one of 
promises to the trade in line wit! 
its established reputation, and 
many cases went farther than t! 
promises outlined when the dea! 
was asked to stock the mn 
technical product. 

A list of unusual letters to ‘ 
trade and a plan of merchandisi 
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» 1910.00: 
s 239,000.00 


A The price an advertiser pays for one page one time 
in The Quality Group 


B the price the readers pay for the maga- 
zines of The Quality Group every month 
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the newspaper advertising to job- 
bers as well as to retailers also 
helped to bring increased distribu- 
tion. Just before the force of 
specialty salesmen went into a 
new town or city with portfolios 
of the advertising and statements 
from the newspapers that the ad- 
vertising had been contracted for, 
the trade received a letter explain- 
ing the product, the size and 
length of the advertising campaign, 
and information that the Great 
Eastern Mills was going to pave 
the way for larger sales of Snow- 
flake 6X Icing Sugar by continued 
advertising and intensive specialty 
work. 

At regular intervals during the 
campaign additional mailings to 
the trade were made, enclosing te- 
prints of the current advertising 
and driving home facts about the 
exceptional consumer acceptance 
of Snowflake 6X Icing Sugar due 
to the fact that the consumer had, 
through the advertising, become 
an expert upon this particular 
type of sugar. 

Commenting upon the campaign, 
Mr. F. R. Payne, manager of the 
Indianapolis branch of the Great 
Eastern Mills, says, “We did have 
a product which differed from the 
generic name in a way which 
needed unusual treatment. We 
found that the public did appre- 
ciate with their money, technical 
information about what they were 
buying. Our newspaper advertis- 
ing has paid us handsome returns. 
We believe it will pay any manu- 
facturer who faces a similar prob- 
lem, fully as good returns if his 
product is right, if his advertising 
copy establishes the distinctive 
merit of his product and is backed 
up by consistent selling. 

If a manufacturer of so prosaic 
a product as sugar can make the 
public realize the technical differ- 
ence, very little excuse is left for 
the man of another type of prod- 
uct who-says he cannot advertise 
because his product is “different.” 
The experience of the Great 
Eastern Mills has proved that the 
public will respond to inside in- 
formation. The experience also 
proves, incidentally, that it is very 
difficult to tell what kind of copy 
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the public will like and will re- 
spond to, and that many changes, 
tests, and experiments are nec- 
essary before the right copy angle 
is secured. 





A French Letter to Americans 
Gets Results 


“The American society public loves to 
pretend” is the interesting observation 
of a sales promotion manager of a 
women’s specialty shop in New York 
The Direct Mail Advertising Associa 
tion, in a recent bulletin, states that t 
a carefully selected list of 2500 names 
this executive sent a two-paragraph let 
ter, written entirely in French, inviting 
these customers to a special show ot 
recent Paris importations. 

According to this same bulletin thi: 
sales manager in explaining this direct 
mail campaign said: “I knew that per 
haps less than 500 of the 2500 had any 
knowledge at all of the French lan 
guage. But I also knew through my 
experience that the American society 
public loves to pretend that it has 
a greater cultural knowledge than th 
facts would allow. This letter is on 
of the most successful we have eve: 
sent out. Less than ten days after it 
was sent out fully 1,100 people proudly 
came in to ask about the Parisian show.” 





W. S. Preston with Publishers’ 
Representative 


William S. Preston, recently with 
Ruthrauff & Ryan, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the sales 
staff of the Chicago office of Frank R. 
Northrup, New York publishers’ repre 
sentative. Mr. Preston had previously 
been with the Chicago office of the 
Fred M. Randall Company and Critch 
field & Company. For several years hx 
was engaged in newspaper work in Mon 
tana and the Pacific Northwest. 





Business Paper Campaign for 
Rochester Fruit Growers 


The Western New York Fruit 
Growers’ Packing Association, Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y., a co-operative organ 
zation of more than 1,000 apple, peach 
and pear growers of that district, plans 
an advertisin —- in business 
papers. The Mutual Service Corpor 
tion, New York advertising agency, h 
obtained this account. 





A. M. Wright Joins Montre:! 
Lithographers 


A._M. Wright, who has been with 
the Montreal office of the Mortim:r 
Company, Limited, Ottawa, for the la-t 
fourteen years, has been appointed sal: s 
manager of The Federated Pre 
Limited, Montreal printers and lith: 
raphers. 
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(Member of A. B, C.) 


25,000 Subscribers find a 
page and a half of financial 
news each day in the Port- 


land Press Herald. 


No paper east of Boston 
carries as much. 





Theamount of “financial” | 
carried is a true measure of | 
the purchasing power of 
Press Herald circulation. 


THEPRESSHERALD | & 
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SWEET’S Fills the Gap 


FTER a prospect reads your advertisement in a 
magazine or business journal there is an inavoid- 

able gap before your letter or your salesman can answer 
his inquiry. In that perilous interim a dozen things 
can happen to cool his enthusiasm or divert his order. 


If your product is either material or equipment for 
industrial or power plant use and the prospect is a 
big buyer, there is an instant stop-gap— 


Sweet’s Engineering 
Catalogue 


In fifteen thousand offices of the biggest 
buyers Sweet’s serves as an instant tie-up 
between magazine insertions and the buy- 
ing facts. Six hundred wise manufacturers 
already use and profit by it—some to the 
traceable tune of $100,000 and upwards 
a year. 


SWEET’S CATALOGUE SERVICE 
THE F. W. DODGE COMPANY 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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SWEET?’S is not com- 
petitive with any other 
form of advertising. It 
links up all forms in its 
field by supplying an 
immediate place of refer- 
ence the instant you 
interest a big buyer by 
your magazine inser- 
tions, circulars or letter. 
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thought of as being a dull month in 

New Orleans, the States carried 73,121 
lines more of advertising this July than in July 
last year. 


IN ehoust of as being a ¢ that July is 


The other afternoon paper lost in excess of 
5,000 lines. The morning paper gained slightly 
more than 10,000 lines. 


The States gained TEN TIMES the amount of 


gain of theonly other papershowing anincrease. 


Local and foreign advertisers are placing more 
and more of their business with the States. 
And sound reasons account for it. The States’ 
circulation is confined almost wholly to New 
Orleans and immediate environs. It goes to the 
heart of the market—to the readers who actu- 
ally represent buying New Orleans. 


The more varied and more interesting contents 
of the States make it the preferred afternoon 
paper—bought when New Orleans starts for 
its street car and motor to go home. 


NEW ORLEANS STATES 


Every Afternoon and Sunday Morning 


ROBERT EWING, Publisher 


Representatives: S. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL AGENCY; World Bldg., New York 
JOHN M. BRANHAM COMPANY, Mallers Bidg., Chicago 
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Technical Training Not Needed to 
Sell Anchor Post Fences 


Relieving Salesmen of Engineering Problems Produces Bigger Orders 


By James True 


HERE may be some articles 
of merchandise, like bridges, 
locomotives and greenhouses, that 
require engineers, technically 
trained men, to sell them advan- 
tageously. But there are, undoubt- 
edly, many manufacturers of other 
technical and semi-technical prod- 
ucts who now employ engineers as 
salesmen, or men with a knowl- 
edge of engineering, who would 
get better service from their sales 
forces if they employed only 
trained salesmen, and then furn- 
ished them with the necessary en- 
gineering facts and data on which 
to build their sales talks. The 
talents, characteristics and qualifi- 
cations which make a good engi- 
neer do not make a good salesman, 
and the man who is able to qualify 
in both professions is exceptional. 
Even in selling engineers and 
highly trained technical special- 
ists, the skilful salesman, by de- 
ferring technical points to the ac- 
knowledged better judgment of 
the buyer, may create an impres- 
sion that will get him the busi- 
ness; while, if he were highly 
trained in the buyer’s profession, 
inevitable differences of opinion 
might prejudice many of his 
orders. 

The business of scientific fenc- 
ing is vastly more technical than 
is generally supposed. And the 
Anchor Post Iron Works, with 
general offices in New York City, 
after many years spent in solving 
the engineering and other prob- 
lems of proper fencing, and in 
building up one of the largest con- 
cerns of its kind, now employs its 
salesmen with little consideration 
of their technical training or abil- 
ity. The company sells many en- 
gineers, architects, mechanically 
trained factory officials and other 
experts; but probably the major 
part of its output is bought by 
owners of large estates and public 
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officials who know nothing of the 
engineering problems involved. 
The Anchor management has 
found that the trained salesman 
with little or no knowledge of 
engineering is better able to get 
the most satisfactory business 
from these classes than is the 
salesman with a technical training. 

“First of all, our salesmen 
must have a nose for business,” 
the general sales manager of the 
company, A. Blaeser, recently said. 
“They must be able to locate 
promising prospects, and, when 
we furnish them with leads from 
our advertising, to follow them 
up and sell our principles of 
fence building and our institution. 


WHERE THE ENGINEER COMES INTO 
THE PICTURE 


“Undoubtedly, our most impor- 
tant selling factor is our engineer- 
ing department, and our salesmen 
are its representatives. Our prob- 
lems of construction are many, 
and never are two fencing con- 
tracts alike. We do not allow our 
salesmen to solve an engineering 
problem in any instance; all we 
require of them is to find out the 
purpose for which the proposed 
fences are to be used, and then 
close the orders with the data 
furnished by our engineers. 

“Our greatest selling point is 
the fact that we guarantee our 
posts for twenty years. So we 
must be certain that our posts are 
of right dimensions, and our con- 
struction up to necessary stand- 
ards, to withstand all of the pe- 
culiar climatic and soil conditions, 
and the uses for which each fence 
is to serve.” 

The advertising of the company 
is consistent; its appeal is gen- 
eral, and its copy is totally lack- 
ing in technicalities. Depending 
on the season of the year, from 
one-eighth to a full page of space 
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is used in a large list of garden 
and suburban magazines, farm 
papers and trade and architectural 
journals. The advertisements in- 
variably devote liberal space to the 
illustrating of the fences in use. 
They also carry an illustration and 
description of a booklet, “Good 
Fences,” which is the first piece of 
selling material sent to general 
prospects. 

As the company sells direct, it 
must determine, if possible, that 
an inquirer is a prospect, that he 
is in the market, and the purposes 
for which he wants a fence, before 
a salesman is sent to call. If the 
book, “Good Fences,” does not 
bring a letter from the prospect, 
the necessary facts are gotten by 
correspondence, in order that the 
salesman may be informed of his 
specialty and armed with all neces- 
sary information to make the sale. 

Fences, usually, are considered 
and sold as a general line; but the 
Anchor Post Iron Works has won 
its success by scrapping most of 
the usual selling methods of the 
business, and by merchandising 
each of its many items as a highly 
developed specialty. There is no 
general Anchor Post catalogue. 
Prospects are not bewildered or 
confused by a presentation of the 
multiplicity of products made by 
the company. A series of illus- 
trated booklets and bulletins al- 
lows the sales department, in all 
of the direct work ahead of the 
salesmen, to give only the infor- 
mation required by the needs of 
each individual prospect. 

“Our general line comprises 
hundreds of items,” Mr. Blaeser 
explained, “and our sales range 
from $3.50 for a gallon of paint 
to $30,000 or more for the fencing 
of a large estate. Of course, our 
salesmen get a great deal of rou- 
tine business; many small orders 
go through which give our engi- 
neering department no concern. 
But the backbone of the business 
is the large contract—orders for 
back-stops for tennis clubs, fences 
for poultry and other farms, 
estates, institutions and factories. 

“In securing these, the fact that 
we relieve our salesmen of all en- 
gineering problems and responsi- 
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bility enables them to sell our 
goods more thoroughly and profit- 
ably. Many engineers do not con- 
sider that practically all farmers, 
public officials and estate owners 
do not know the problems that 
confront us in putting in fence 
posts so as to be certain that they 
will last longer than twenty years, 
In securing contracts, our sales- 
men explain the difficulties we are 
up against, but they never attempt 
to recommend construction, nor do 
they express opinions on the sub- 
ject. They sell the prospect on 
our engineering department, then 
put the problems up to us. 


AN ORDER FOR A TENNIS COURT 
BACK-STOP ANALYZED 


“Take a very simple thing like a 
tennis court back-stop. We re- 
ceive many inquiries for back- 
stops and enclosures during the 
spring of the year. Many officials 
of clubs reply to our advertising 
and ask us to quote on numbers of 
each, giving us general specifica- 
tions of what is wanted. 

“Now, in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, if we made the back-stops 
or enclosures the dimensions speci- 
fied we know that they would not 
be satisfactory. Their height 
should be determined by their dis- 
tance from the court, and the dis- 
tance cannot be fixed in all cases. 
Then, as with all other fences, 
the climate, condition of soil and 
other factors must be considered 
in deciding on the best possible 
method of setting the posts. 

“If we cannot get all of the 
necessary information by mail 
from the prospect, we send a 
salesman to get it if the sale is 
worth while. Then, after our en- 
gineering department has selected 
and approved a certain construc- 
tion, we arm the salesman with an 
abundance of proof that our con- 
struction is right, and expect him 
to land the order. 

“Our engineering department 
not only decides on technical con- 
struction; but it has a wealth of 
data on the strength and habits of 
all domestic animals, and this in- 
formation is of value to us in 
many ways. Consider poultry 
fencing. Every day we are asked 
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S / I ‘HE editor of The Grand Rapids F urniture 
: Record is a salesman of ideas. It js his function 


to lead the industry in the development of better 
merchandising, store 


The Record was instrumental in the development f’ 
of The Retail Furniture Association of the United 
States, 


You may judge the Strength and value of The 
Record as an advertisin 


& medium by the weight it 
Carries in this field. 
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B.C.— A.B, p. 
THE GRAND Rapips FURNITURE REcorp 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


VICTOR B, BAER CO. EDWARD R. FORD co. 


SAM LEAVICK, 
1265 Broadway 53 W. Jackson Blvd. 924 Union Trust Bldg.. 
Room 804 Chicago, 11, Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York City 
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to quote on fences for large run- 
ways and chicken yards. But very 
few inquirers take the trouble to 
tell us the breeds they are raising. 
This is important, for, if they are 
raising a breed that does not at- 
tempt to fly, it is probable that the 
fences may be made a foot or two 
lower than they anticipated, at a 
considerable saving. On the other 
hand, if their dimensions are too 
low, their future saving may be 
much greater by building the 
fences higher than they thought 
necessary. 

“Recently, we had an experience 
which well illustrates the value of 
our selling methods in landing big 
orders. The owner of a large 
estate answered one of our adver- 
tisements. Subsequent correspond- 
ence did not bring out the facts of 
conditions to our satisfaction, so 
we sent one of our salesmen to 
look over the property and re- 
port. In the meantime, the pros- 
pect had asked for prices from 
half a dozen other fence manufac- 
turers, and our man found several 
of their representatives on the 
ground. 

“The main problem was created 
by a large stretch of low, boggy 
ground, which the fences had to 
cross. Our competitors were 
unanimously of the opinion that 
the best construction through this 
stretch was to set the posts in solid 
concrete. Our salesman kept his 
opinions to himself, and sent us in 
a complete report of the con- 
ditions. 

“Now, as soon as our engineers 
saw that report they knew that 
posts set in concrete would never 
give satisfaction, and they had the 
proof. Within a few hours they 
were able to furnish this proof to 
our salesman, together with the 
design for the proper construc- 
tion—one that we could cover with 
our guarantee. His position, then, 
was just about invincible, and he 
obtained the contract without the 
slightest difficulty. 

“So we train our salesmen to 
sell our principles and the service 
our products render. Because of 
his faith in the former the pros- 
pect is induced to invest in the 
latter. We have learned from ex- 
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perience that the best salesmen an 
the best prospects are interested i: 
results vastly more than they ar 
in causes, and we have found ji 
best not to burden our salesme 
with a great deal of technical in 
formation which does not, as 
rule, interest them. We woul 
rather have them use their talent 
and aptitudes as salesmen in mak 
ing friends for the company, an 
in building up confidence in ou 
organization. Then, when they re 
quire technical proof that ou 
products will deliver the desire 
service, we have qualified expert 
who furnish it in documentary 
impressive and authoritative form 
This is the method by which prac 
tically all of our big orders an 
contracts are produced.” 





Some “Copy” for New England 


Apples 


The possibility of producing advertis 
ing copy which would create a bette: 
market for New England-grown apples 
is forecasted through “copy” recently 
rinted as an editorial in the Boston 
ost. 

“This is the season for apples. Early 
apples, of course, but apples of the flay 
orsome kind,” it is state “We are apt 
to wait until the carloads of the great 
Northwest come rolling in with their 
burdens of rich fruit. But why should 
we delay our delight in apples until th: 
big West supplies us, when we can tak 
pleasure in the better product of ovr 
own orchards? 

“The apples from the West are large 
and pleasing to the eye. But om th 
palate they lack something. They are, 
as a rule, dry and tasteless. They hav: 
a brave appearance, but the old New 
England product beats them ‘all hollow.’ 
Flavor counts for much in the hous: 
hold, although the great fellows bring 
larger price. This is the prize fo: 
a oking well. 

he season tells us that our New 
England apples are fast maturing. W: 
have the good old winesaps, the Hu! 
bardston Nonesuch, the Ben Davis, th 
McIntosh Red and, last of all in_point o 
Epening and best of all, the Baldwin 

e ancient cider apples do not coun! 
except as the ‘makin’s’ of the farmers’ 
beverage. For that purpose they hav 
their reason for being. 

“Just after the potato is gathered i: 
the apple is king. And he wears h 
crown with becoming modesty. Let : 
hail him with proper enthusiasm. H 
deserves it.” 


Moon Motor Profits 


The Moon Motor Car Company, S 
Louis, reports net profits of $236,655 f 
+ -months period ended June 3 

as 
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The Constructive Executive. 
This is the man who couples his 
keen interest in facts with the 
ability to direct others. 





. A 2 6k Le . 
The Question-Mark Mind 


The Hard-Headed business man has 
earned this title because he insists on 
getting facts— hard, cold facts. 





A magazine filled with constructive 
facts appeals to hard-headed men of busi- 
ness. This is why 45,864 executives— 
presidents, superintendents, general 
managers read Popular Science Monthly. 


Popular Science 


7 MONTHLY 
«\dvertise to Men through Men's Magazines 
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Sales Building Ideas 


Peeping Over the Edge of the Sales There are no sel 


ing boundaries. Inn« 

Rut to Discover New Outlets cn shag cigar store 
Coffee in drug store 

Phonographs in stationery stores. Advertising and intellige: 
salesmanship have swept away marketing restrictions an 

opened thousands of new outlets for established product 
Britton Ashbrook, in the September issue of Printers’ In« 
Monthly, points the way to the new fields that stretch out froin 

the door-step of your factory and office. 


How Prompt Collections Aid Sales What percentage of « 


month’s business a: 
your outstanding accounts? Does a tightened credit policy 
mean better business? F. C. Letts, now Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of Durand-McNeill-Horner Company, reduced tlic 
percentage of outstanding accounts from over 150 per cent to 
73 per cent. He is teaching his policy to retailers—and it builds 
business for them. He tells how he worked out his policy and 
what it has meant to his business in the September Monthly. 


Advertising—and Its Unusual Uses Advertising is a high 
ly ductile force. Its 


powers and applications have no definite limits beyond the 
limits of the imaginations of the men who use it. Albert 
Ericssen Haase has gathered a number of instances of un- 
usual and highly successful advertising and reveals this great 
force’s possibilities in a significant article, illustrated with a 
number of examples. If you feel that advertising has only 
one function—to sell goods, this article will make a sweeping 
change in your ideas. 


Advertising Is Revolutionizing Today there is a trend 
back to house-to-house 


House-to-House Selling selling. But the house- 
to-house salesman is 

no longer an enemy of advertising. He has formed an entente 

with it— and is using it to make big sales. Read of the experi- 

ences of the Jewel Tea Company, the Real Silk Hosiery Mill's, 

the Fuller Brush Company and many other house-to-house 
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sellers as gathered and interpreted by John Allen Murphy in 
an article which suggests the great possibilities in a little- 
understood field. 


Bringing Back the Salesman —_ What are you going to do 
about the salesman who 


Who Is Slipping is slipping? You can fire 
him—or you can make 
him a better salesman. Two successful sales managers told 
Donald Argyle what they do when they find a salesman is going 
back. He passes their experiences on to you in the September 
Monthly, explaining their methods and illustrating the success 

of these methods with telling incidents. 


Also 
Fleischmann Helps Sell the Other Man’s Product 
Pocket Packages—Larger Sales, Quick Turnover and 


Consumer Satisfaction 
Footwork Needed as Well as Fancy Salesmanship 
Making It Easy for the Farmer to Buy 
Why the Dealer Is Indifferent 

and 15 other timely and significant advertising 


and sales articles in the September issue of 


Printers’ Ink Monthly. 


Make Printers’ Ink Monthly your advertising and sales. ally. 
Many executives are close readers of the Monthly, which e#- 
plains why it has built up real reader interest. Because these 
successful executives find the Monthly a real aid, advertisers 
are finding it an increasingly profitable medium. Forms for 
the October issue close September 15th. 


PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 


25 cents a copy $2.00 a year 
185 Madison Avenue New York 
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Advertise Tooth Paste in 








HERE could not be a happier time to 

tell the mother of the fine qualities of 
your tooth paste than when she is reading 
“Child Life” to eager, inquisitive young- 
sters gathered round her. Then an adver- 
tisement of tooth paste is assured of a ere 
cordial reception, for the mother’s mind a 
is intent upon the care of her growing - 
youngsters. thi 
Every month “Child Life” is welcomed thi 
in more than 60,000 of America’s better 
class homes. These homes are buying and 
using some kind of tooth paste religiously. 


Why not your tooth pasteP Sell the P 
mother by advertising in “Child Life.” 
She buys for the children and the rest of od 


the family. “Child Life” is an unusually th 
good medium for advertising all pu 
articles which make children’s lives of 
happier and healthier. o- 
Write today for rates, detailed in- do 
formation and a copy of “Child Life” PR 
to look over. sl 
Published by . pa 

RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY the 
536 S. Clark Street, Chicago . 





Largest Publishers of 
Books for Children a 

















Mothers who select read -_ 


“CH HILHD FLEF EE "to their Children 
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Retail Stores or Traveling Agents 
to Sell the Farmer? 


Both Plans Needed, but Most Farm Merchandise Is Sold through 
the Retailer 


nBAR Morasses & Syrup Co., Ine. 
New Yorx City 
liter of Printers’ Inx: 


While reading a copy of Printers’ 
Ink yesterday I noticed some reference 

a new bibliography being compiled. 
‘ly interpretation of this is that this is 
summarized list of various articles that 
ave appeared in Printers’ Ink on vari- 
cus subjects. f 

At the present time am very anxious 
to get information as to how concerns 
that sell to farmers have marketed their 
products. The problem of traveling rep- 
resentatives from farm to farm is mani- 
festly a serious one, the selling costs 
greatly exceeding the potential sales in 
the territory. We have in mind a sys- 
tem of resident county representatives 
and wondered if any other company has 
ised this same method for capturing 
this business, ‘ 

Any information you can give us on 
this subject will be appreciated. 
Dunpar Morasses & Syrup Co., Inc., 

A. L. Lippman, 


Manager, Feeding Molasses Dept. 


ROBABLY the best way to 

make a satisfactory answer to 
the question which Mr. Lippman 
asks is to refer him to a list of 
the articles that we have already 
published on the general subject 
of selling to the farmer. Such a 
list is appended. 

This is a topic of such tremen- 
dous scope and importance that 
PRINTERS INK tries to record 
every development as rapidly as it 
takes place. Scarcely a week 
passes that we do not publish at 
lease one article on some phase of 
the farm market. 


\ POINT THAT MUST BE REMEMBERED 


Before letting the reader take up 
the list, however, there is one 
point that we wish to emphasize. 
lhe impression seems to prevail 
in our large cities among persons 
unfamiliar with farm conditions 
that selling to farmers is entirely 
lifferent from selling to urbanites. 
Many seem to think that separate 
listributing machinery is needed 
to reach the farmer. This is not 
‘0. Generally speaking, farmers 
can be reached through retail 
tores just as are city dwellers. 


In only one essential way is the 
farmer’s buying different. Every 
farmer is in business for himself. 
Therefore, in addition to purchas- 
ing the requirements of his family, 
he also has to supply himself with 
the needs of his business. The 
urbanite buys clothing, food, shel- 
ter, entertainment, convenience and 
education for his family. The 
farmer buys all these things, but 


- he. also has to buy farm ma- 


chinery, fertilizer, fencing, live- 
stock, draft animals, buildings and 
equipment for them, stock food, etc. 

So far as his personal and 
household purchases go, they are 
made just as are similar purchases 
in the city—through drug, grocery, 
hardware and department stores. 
We may safely ignore the mail- 
order factor in considering this 
subject, as city folks also buy by 
mail and anyway the total amount 
of merchandise sold through the 
mails is insignificant compared 
with that sold through retail stores. 

It is about the “business” por- 
tion of the farmer’s purchases that 
there is the most misunderstand- 
ing. That is evidently the side of 
the subject in which Mr. Lippmann 
is interested. Farm products of 
this kind also are sold through 
retailers, as a rule. There are 
some notable exceptions to this. 
In the early days of a product, 
before there are any well-defined 
retail channels for its distribution, 
it is frequently sold through travel- 
ing agents. That is the way sew- 
ing machines were introduced. In 
fact the great Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company still sells most of 
its machines in that manner. In 
those days almost every sale was 
a fight. One of the objections that 


. a Singer man had to overcome was 


a dash of hot water with which 
the irritable housekeeper often 
met his approach. In those times 
new products offered for uses pre- 
viously unheard of met terrific re- 
sistance, All of the missionary 
and educational work had to be 
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done by the agent. Manufacturers 
did not then, as they do now, use 
advertising to introduce the new 
article to the public and to pave 
the way for the salesmen. 

The old-time traveling agent sold 
all sorts of things—nursery stock, 
organs, family editions of the 
Bible, “Lives of the Saints,” patent 
medicine, stock food, lightning 
rods, electric belts, etc. Many of 
these fellows were honest, sincere 
salesmen. The patent-medicine 
men were among the best. They 
built up regular routes, and called 
twice a year. On the other hand 
many crooks adopted the guise of 
traveling salesmen so as to give 
them an opportunity to ply their 
nefarious trade. This caused many 
of the lightning-rod scandals 
which were rife in that period. A 
fellow would be ostensibly selling 
lightning rods. He would get the 
purchaser to sign a_harmless- 
looking contract, which in reality 
would be a promissory note for an 
amount several times larger than 
the price of the lightning rod, or 
at least for an amount not too 
large to be discounted in a nearby 
town. So prevalent were these 
fakes in many parts of the coun- 
try that the whole traveling-agent 
system was discredited. Farmers 
were afraid to do business with 
strangers, regardless of how legiti- 
mate their propositions might be. 


THE RETAILER IS PREFERRED BY MOST 
MANUFACTURERS 


Of course the touring agent plan 
of selling never became entirely 
obsolete. Many concerns continued 
to market their goods in this way, 
but for one reason or another most 
manufacturers preferred to sell 
the farmer through the retailer. 
The overwhelming percentage of 
all products for agricultural use 
are sold that way now. One rea- 
son for this is that the money 
value of most products is so small 
that it does not pay to sell them 
from farm to farm. Another rea- 
son is that farmers prefer to buy 
from some dealer who is perma- 
nently established nearby. Farm 
machinery, as a rule, requires ser- 
vice and occasional spare parts. 
The dealer is in better position to 
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supply these than some nomadic 
seller. 

Even in the introduction of nev 
products, most manufacturers fee! 
that they can make greater prog- 
ress in working through the re- 
tailer. Nowadays producers d 
not expect their distributors t 
assume the entire burden of sell 
ing. They know that it is up to 
them to establish a demand 
through advertising and that the 
distributor is supposed to do n 
more than to co-operate loyall) 
with the maker. Most new prod 
ucts are successfully marketed on 
this basis. When the De Laval 
cream separator was put out, it wa 
offered through retailers. The D: 
Laval salesman in many cases, 
however, accompanied the deale: 
in a visit to a few of his best pros 
pects, helping him, through his su 
perior selling skill, to put over the 
deal. This plan of having the 
salesman do some missionary work 
for the retailer is still followed 
by many manufacturers. 

Once in a while a product is 
introduced that for various rea- 
sons does not fit in with estab- 
lished retail lines. This was the 
case with these farm-lighting sys- 
tems now so extensively adver- 
tised. To introduce them seemed 
to be too big a task for a retailer 
to undertake, especially since he 
already had several lines claiming 
his intention. In many instances, 
therefore, farm-to-farm salesmen 
were hired especially for selling 
these plants. Where products 
such as this do not fit in with 
established lines, there is a ten- 
dency to sell them through resi 
dent agents. The resident agent, 
like the retailer, has the advan 
tage of being established in th: 
community. We believe that 
threshing machines, where not 
sold through general implement 
dealers, are marketed in this way. 
Automobiles were sold in that 
manner. Gradually these agents. 
if they do well, build up a retail 
business, open up stores and sooner 
or later bring into existence a new 
kind of retailer. You might sa’ 
that it was in this manner that the 
implement dealer grew out of th 
hardware business. Similarly th 
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Full-fledged Advertising 
and Selling Organization 
in Australia 


In Australia there exists a wonderful 
market for American manufactured 
goods. Its Six Mighty Millions have a 
purchasing power second to none. They 
must import heavily manufactured neces- 
sities and luxuries, for they manufacture 
relatively few of these. 





The demand for American clothing, machinery, hardware, 
toilet goods, packaged foodstuffs, and many other products 
still far exceeds the supply. 


The Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency stands in a unique 
position to serve the interests of American Manufacturers in 
\ustralasia. It was the first American Agency to establish an 
office there. Through several years of resident activity in 
Sydney, New South Wales, it has built up a thorough knowl- 
edge of local conditions. This knowledge is indispensable to 
the success of a new venture in Australasia. 


Our Australian organization has built up a personal acquaint- 
ance and friendship impossible for any Agency to cultivate, 
working in a home office thousands of miles away. 


“Advertising and Selling in Australasia”’ is the title of a booklet 
which gives a good picture of the field today and tells you 
about our facilities for successfully introducing YOUR 
product there. A copy will gladly be sent to any one request- 
ing it. Address— 


Australian Marketing Service 


Wylie B. Jones Advertising Agency 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 
381 Fourth Avenue Niagara Life Building Sydney, N.S.W. 
New York City Buffalo, New York Australia 
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building-supply dealer grew out of 
the lumber business. Thus it can 
be seen that the tendency is always 
toward the dealer system of dis- 
tribution. Temporarily a manu- 
facturer may find it advisable to 
go past the retailer, either through 
the mails’ or through traveling 
agents, direct to the farmer. Some 
manufacturers find it profitable to 
do this permanently, but after all 
we must not forget that by far 
the biggest bulk of all farmer 
sales is made through retailers. 
This being true, it follows that 
small-town and small-city retailers 
selling largely to farmers, should 
be given proportionately as much 
advertising help as are _ city 
dealers—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


(Printers’ Ink Monthly) 


Rumely Dealers Work in Shops to 

arn How to Sell Tractors; April, 
1922; page 33. 

Inquiries That Are one at $20 
Each; April, 1922; page 60. 

These Charts Help  .. — 
Advertising to Dealers; February, 1922 
page 19, 

Tie Up with the Home Demorstration 
Agent; February. 1922; page 42. 

Letters from Farmers Make Effective 
Sales Arguments; August, 1921; page 37. 

When It Pays to Persuade Your 
Competitor to Advertise; 1921; 
page 19. 

A Toy Helps Build a Mailing List; 
May, 1921; page 46 

General Chemical Co. Advertises Free 
Service; September, 1920; page 55. 

Plain Talk Works Best in Letters to 
Farmers: Tune, 1920; page 52. 

A $17.000.000 Bvsiness Born in a 
Woodshed; January, 1920; page 17. 

How the H-F-L Silo Was Intro- 
duced to the Farmer; December, 1919; 
page 100. 


June, 


(Printers’ Ink) 


“Plaster”’ Gets a Broader Market 
through Educational Advertising; July 
13. 1922: page 33. 


Manufacturers of Related Farm Lines 
Tie to the Tractor; Tuly 6, 1922; page 33. 

Distance from Markets Doesn’t Han- 
dicap This Industry; June 29, 1922; 
page 57. 

Changes in Market Conditions That 
Affect All Industries; June 15, 1922; 
page 57. 

How Gossard Merchandises Corsets to 
12,000.000 Farm Women; June 8, 1922; 
page 73. 

Winning the Farmer with Fact Copy; 
Mav 11, 1922; page 125. 

Better Merchandising Will 
from the New Farm Movement; 
27. 1922; page 17. 

The Advertising Significance of Diver- 
sified Farming; April 13, 1922; nage 101. 

Quaker Oats Advertises Poultry Cor- 
respondence Course; April 13, 1922; 
page 154. 


Result 
April 
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Demonstration and Advertising to Ke. 
vive Dormant Market; April 6, 1922; 
page 154. 

Rounding the Corner from Scratch in 
Nine Months; April 6, 1922; page ‘7. 

Harvester and Ford in Finish Fight 
for Tractor Market; March 30, 1922; 
page 25. 

The Advertising Significance of Div + 
sified Farming; March,9, 1922; page 73. 

Selling Fresh Air to the Farm:r; 
March 9, 1922; page 41. 

He Who Gets Slapped; February 23, 
1922; page 163. 

Lipsticks on the Farm; December 
1921; page 63. 

How Case Capitalizes Tractor Cont 
Award; October 13, 1921; page 133. 

Agricultural Tide Has Turned and 
Better Times Are Coming on the Swe!l; 
October 6, 1921; page 69. 

Farmers’ Surplus Makes Good Busi- 
ness; September 29, 1921; page 151 

Powerful Boost for Co- operative Buy- 
ing by Farmers; June 30, 1921; page 81. 

How Will Marketing Organizati ns 
Affect Methods of Distribution?; J ne 


23. 1921; page 116. 

“Farm Market Coming Back,” Say 
These Four Noted Authorities; June 
16, 1921; page 41. 

How Allis-Chalmers Presents Its New 
Advertising Campaign to Dealers; June 
9, 1921; page 49. 


Teaching the Dealer the Meaning of 
Marketing; May 26, 1921; page 112. 
Why Condemn Co-operative Buying’; 
May 19, 1921; page 223. 
International Harvester Faces Facts; 
May 5, 1921; page 164. 
An Attack Turned into an Advertising 
Asset; April 28, 1921; page 17. 
Natural Advertising Is the Way to Sell 
the Farmer; March 17, 1921; page 149. 


Farmers’ Organizations Tire of Co 
operative Store; February 17, 1921; 
page 113. 


Another Job for Advertising; January 
13. 1921; page 182. 

Full-Line Trend on Farm Implement 
Marketing and Advertising; November 
18, 1920; page 166. 

Tomorrow's Appeal to the Farmer; 
October 28, 1920; page 70. 

Tractor Company Keeps in _ Back 
ground While Dealers Do the Talking; 
October 21, 1920; page 40. 

Manufacturers Must Take Action on 
Farmers’ Co-operative Buying; October 
14, 1920; page 105. 

When Salesmen Regard Year-Round 
Product as a Seasonal Seller; August 26, 
1920; page 17. 

The Relation of the Farm Bureau 
Movement to Marketing and Advertis- 
ing; August 19, 1920; page 121. 

The Farmer’s Protest against the High 
Cost - Distribution; August 12, 1°20; 


page 3 
Farm Thrift—Its Significance to Ad- 
vertisers; August 5, 1920; 122 


Farm Finances and Advertising; 
August 5, 1920; page 181. 
en Farmers and Middle Interests 
Co-operate; July 29, 1920; page 129° 
Advertiser Locks’ Horns with a Buy- 
ers’ Prejudice; July 1, 1920; page 9 
Disston Advertising Net Catches Both 
Known and Unknown User; July |, 
1920; page 3. 


(Continued on page 113) 
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What Is Your Plan 
The Laboratory Method 
Or Building On What You 
Have Built 


There are two kinds of advertising. 

One is the test tube brand. 

The other, the as-a-tree-grows. 

One dabbles a little in this and a little in that—ever 
experimenting “to see what happens.” 


The other starts with one sound solid objective. 

It is to the business, what the heart wood is to a tree. 
Everything that is done, simply adds another ring around 
what has already been done. 

It binds together and strengthens it all. 

Having definitely laid out the progressive rings of busi- 
ness growth action, you have a simple chart of encircling 
circles. One that not only shows logical lines of ad- 
vancing, but in cases of depression, at once defines the 
logical recessions. 


You will agree that any plan of campaign, whether of 
war or business, that does not consider the lines of 
retreat, as well as those of advancement, courts disaster. 


There is nothing at all spectacular to our as-a-tree-grows 
method of business building. 

But the concerns that have been using it, rode the past 
storm of depression in a way that proved most gratifying 
to stockholders. 


For over sixteen years we have been specializing on 
reaching the architect, contractor and owner, by using 
this business building kind of advertising. 
Are you interested ? 


UTHILL ADVERTISING AGENC 


L. W. C. Tuthill, President 
1133 Broadway 
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Like Lever Brothers, 
We Let Others 
Testify 
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Recent articles describing the Campaign Grossly Abused, in 
advertising and sales activities of Baltimore,” March 16, 1922; 


washing soaps appeared in these “Soap and Water as First Aid to 
issues of Printers’ Inx: “Sell Washing-Machine Selling,’”’ Jan. Th 
Advertising, Soap Sales Then 19, 1922; “Can Hosiery Shops stat 
Automatic, Says Peet,” July 13, Sell a Silk Stocking Sep?’ 
1922; “Procter & Gamble Coupon Dec. 1, 1921. 185 
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The following officials of 
Lever Brothers Co. are 
readers of either Printers’ 
Ink or Printers’ Ink Monthly, 
or both, as indicated:* 


Name Title Weeky Monthly 
F. A. Countway President Yes Yes 
Paul L. Butler General Manager ” 
A. F. Bernhard Sales Manager . 
Ralph Foote Advertising Mgr. ” . 
Kenneth Warden Associate Adv. Mgr. ” " 
W. P. Jackson Ass’t G. Sales Mgr.” - 

R. N. Hallowell Ass’t Adv. Mgr. ” * 


* Information furnished by 
Lever Brothers Company. 


THE PRINTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS 


PRINTERS’ INK PRINTERS INK MONTHLY 


The Weekly Journal of Advertising An Illustrated Magazine of Adver- 
stablished 1888 by Grorce P. Rowe.i tising, Sales and Marketing 


'85 Madison Avenue, Corner of 34th Street, New York 
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Advertising and the Farmer's Chil- 
dren: June 24, 1920; e 172 

Every Farmer His Own Advertising 
Man; June 3, 1920; page 61. 

Squeezing "Advertising Opportunities 
Dey April 8, 1920: page 194. 

e Tank Advertises for a Peace-Time 
a. Back; April 8, 1920; page 50. 

More and More Farmers in Co-opera- 
tive Buying and Selling; April 8, 1920; 
page 84. 

Acvertising Sells Canned Milk to 
Farmers; March 25, 1920; page 154. 

The Greenhorn Ad-Man and the 
Farmer; February 12, 1920; page 106. 

The Period of Suspicion in Introduc- 
ing Labor-Saving Devices; January 22, 
1920: page 3. 

The Farmer’s Place in America’s 
Business; January 15, 1920; page 57. 

The Advertiser’s View of the Farm 
Paper and the Farm Market; January 
15, 1920; page 100. 

A Bank’s Campaign to Make Investors 
of Farmers; January 8, 1920; page 37. 

The Little Touch Which Makes Farm 
Copy Most Effective; December 25, 
1919; page 81, 

The County Agent as Advertising’s 
Ally in the Farm Market; December 18, 
1919: page 33, 

Old Ideas in New Containers; Decem- 
ber 11, 1919; page 242, 

Buys Retail Customers’ Notes to 
Promote Instalment Selling; December 
4, 1919; page 121. 

Educating the Farmer into Wearing 
Better Clothes; December 4, 1919; 
page 48. 

An Instalment Collection System for 
Farm Customers That Brings Results; 
November 27, 1919; page 33. 

Chain-Store Methods in Farming; 
November 20, 1919; page 131. 

How a Manufacturer Gets Unusual 
Jobber and Dealer Co-operation; No- 
vember 20, 1919; page 19. 

Laying a Path for Advertising by 
Clearing Up Dead Wood in the Indus- 
try: November 13, 1919; page 101. 

Hick Copy Has No Power with the 
Modern Farmer; October 23, 1919; 
page 77. 

Armour Teaches Farmers the Meat 
Business; October 16, 1919; page 69. 

Seed Inoculation as an Advertising 
Theme; October 9, 1919; page 161. 

Are the Makers of Wagons and 
Trucks Missing Their Advertising Op- 
portunity ? ; October 9. 1919; page 81. 

Advertising’s Broad Scope; Septem- 
er 25, 1919; page 185. 
nselfish Advertising That Builds Up 
Fut re Markets; September 18, 1919; 
page 3. 
he Farm Loan System and Its Re- 
lation to the Buying Power of Farmers; 
August 28, 1919; page 139. 

_How Full Pages in Farm Papers Cut 
Silo Selling Costs; August 7, 1919; 
page 101. 

_ What the Farmer’s Wife Is Buying 
in 1919; July 17, 1919; page 68. 

The Farm as a Market for “City- 
Bre!” Merchandise; May 29, 1919; 
page 117, 

Teaches Dealers to Clinch the Sale 
of Farm Machinery; May 15, 1919; 
page 57, 

Olid Product Given New Name to 
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Overcome Sales Resistance; May 15, 
1919; page 99. 

How Advertising Can Cut High Cost 
of After Service; April 24, 1919; 
page 81. 

The Advertising That Has Sold De 
Laval Separators; April 3, 1919; 
page 79. 

Advertising Builds Big Business in 
Face of Declining Market; March 27, 
1919; page 42. 

What the Farmer Is Doing with His 
Money; Moe 13, 1919; page 124. 

A Jobber Who Is Not Afraid to Ad- 
vertise Manufacturers’ Names; March 
6, 1919; page 109. 

Changing the Advertising Appeal 
Made Customers Out of Competitors; 
February 13, 1919; page 37. 

The Farmer, the Retailer and the 
Mail-Order House; September 26, 1918; 
page 112. 

Advertises to Raise State’s Quota of 
Silos; July 11, 1918; page 60. 

Advertising Not Menaced by Progress 
of Co-operative Stores; June 13, 1918; 
page 68. 

How Ford Is Selling 50,000 Tractors 
without Selling Expense; June 13, 1918; 
page 18. 

Quick and Strong Results from Fisk’s 
Advertising to the Farmer; January 
31, 1918; page 71. 

“Bigger Crops” an Advertising Op- 
portunity for Implement Maker; Janu- 
ary 3, 1918; page 45. 

How the Automobile Has Changed 
the Buying Habits of Farmers; Novem- 
ber 29, 1917; page 3. 

One Disordered Industry to Straighten 
Itself Out by Advertising; August 30, 
1917; page 58. 

Making Over an Exhausted Market; 
August 16, 1917; page 18. 

Sales Contest Methods to Stimulate 
Jobber Activity; May 3, 1917; page 75. 

How Old Dutch Cleanser Is Fencing 
Off the Farm Market; April 12, 1917; 
page 134. 

Working Up Interest in Demonstra- 
tions; April 12, 1917; page 42. 

Paving Brick Will Be Advertised to 
Farmers; March 15, 1917; page 124. 

The “County-Unit” Plan of Cultivat- 
ing Sales Territory; February 15, 1917; 
page 57. 

Developing More Extended Uses for 
a Product through Advertising; Febru- 
ary 8, 1917; page 76. 

How the Hickory Brand Was Estab- 
lished in the Northwest; February 1, 
1917; page 6. 

An Investigation That Uncovered a 
Year-Round Demand; January 25, 1917; 
page 42. 

International Harvester Moves to 
Regulate Instalment Selling; December 
7, 1916; page 31. 

Problems Confronting Campaign for 
Windmills; November 23, 1916; page 37. 

New Uses Dwelt On in Campaign on 
Farm Scales; November 16, 1916; 

page 45. 

An Experimental Ad That Uncovered 
Rich Business; November 9, 1916; 
page 62. 

Says Advertising Should Come to the 
Rescue of One Baby Industry; No- 
vember 9, 1916; page 81. 
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Co-operative Advertising to Combat 
Collective Buying; October 12, 1916; 
page 137. = 

Natco’s Testimonial Advertising to a 
Conservative Class; August 31, 1916; 
page 43. 

How De Laval Separator Company 
Makes Calendars Pay; June 29, 1916; 
page 105. ; 

Putting the Higher-Price Goods 
Across; May 25, 1916; page 6. 

Advertising That Made This Farmer 
a Customer; May 25, 1916; page 54. 

Colored Inserts to Sell Farmers Home 
Improvements; March 9, 1916; page 93. 

allis Tractor in Farm-Paper Drive; 
February 24, 1916; page 45. 

Selling Furniture to the Farmer on 
Approval; January 27, 1916; page 73. 

A Change in the Buying Habits of 
Farmers; January 13, 1916; page 93. 

Teaching the Farmer the Value of 
Quality; December 2, 1915; page 105. 

Responsive Market Awaits Tractor 
Advertisers; November 25, 1915; page 75. 

Overcoming the Price Obstacle in 
Selling High-Grade Farm Machine; 
July 29, 1915; page 80. : 

The Market Your Competitors Have 
Slighted; Jume 17, 1915; page 114. 

Saving a Business by Switching to 
New Market and Plans; May 27, 1915; 


page 49. 

“Alphano Hums” Forsakes Big Buyers 
to Insure Demand and Growth; April 
1, 1915; page 25. 

Is the Farmer a Good Selling Agent?; 
December 24, 1914; page 60. 

What Farm Wives Will Buy—Uncle 
Sam’s Investigation of 55,000 Homes; 
November 26, 1914; page 3. 

The General Store as an Undeveloped 
Outlet; November 26, 1914; page 51. 

The Small-Town Merchant Likes 
Dealer Helps; November 26, 1914; 
page 45. 

ow a Scientific Product Was Mar- 
keted; November 26, 1914; page 64. 

How One Market Is Raising Its 
Standards and Increasing Its Consum- 
ing Capacity; November 26, 1914; 
page 81. 

Viewing the Farm Market through 
Uncle Sam’s Eyes; November 19, 1914; 
page 79. 

How J. I. Case Made Salesmen Wel- 
come to Dealers; October 8, 1914; 
page 84. 

ow Du Pont Changed National 
Habit in Four Years; September 17, 
1914; page 3. 

Advertising by Farmers’ Organiza- 
tions; September 17, 1914; page 55. 

The Advertising That Built the Silo 
Business; September 17, 1914; page 37. 

Talking to Farmers in the Farmer’s 
Language; June 18, 1914; page 69. 

Movement for Better Rural Credits 
of Concern to Advertisers; April 2, 
1914; page 88. 





Masonic Publication Appoints 
Western Manager 


The Crescent, St. Paul, Minn., has 
— Harold Poe Swartwood as 

estern advertising manager, with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Swartwood has 
been associated for some time with Stan- 
ley Ikerd, whom he succeeds. 
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Hold Frolic for Advertising 
Scholarship Fund 


At least twelve young women wil] 
have the opportunity of furthering 
their educations in advertising as : re. 
sult of the Midsummer Night’s | rolic 
ny by the Women’s Advertising 
lub of Chicago, August 28, for the 
club’s scholarship fund. During the 
past year the club has provided loan 
scholarships at the Northwestern Uni. 
versity School of Commerce for cight 
girls. As part of the evening’s pro- 
gramme Benjamin Bills, sales ma:.ager 
of the American Bond & Mor'gage 
Company, Chicago, gave a_ talk by 
radio on “The Value of Purchasing 
Advertised Products.” The Chicago Ad- 
vertising Post of the American Legion 
co-operated with the Women’s Aver. 
tising Club, making the frolic its o‘jicial 
midsummer dance. 


Philadelphia Construction 
Engineers to Advertise 


The Armstrong & Latta Company, 
Philadelphia and Camden contractors, 
construction engineers and bridge 
builders, plan an advertising campaign 
in Philadelphia newspapers. The ac- 
count is with The Je n Clark Sims 
Company, Ltd., Philadelphia advertising 
agency. 


Joins E. W. Hellwig Agency 

The E. W. Hellwig Company, New 
York advertising agency, kas appointed 

_R. F. Spiegel, vice-president. Mr 
Spiegel was recently with the New York 
office of Critchfield & Company, Chicago, 
as vice-president in charge of sales 
Previously he had been with Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago. 


Carolina Advertising Conven- 
tion Postponed 


The convention of the Carolinas Ad 
Lange | Managers’ Association, which 
was to be held at Asheville, N. (., on 
August 28 and 29, has been postponed 
until February, 1923. 





Anderson Motor Account with 
Wales Agency 


The advertising account of _ the 
Anderson Motor Company, Rockhill, 
S. C., maker of the “Anderson Six” is 
now pang, handled by the Wales Ad 
vertising Co., New York. 





Cowan Truck Advance 
Frederic Rueckert 


Frederic Rueckert, who has be in 
charge of sales promotion and ad\ «rtis 
ing work for the Cowan Truck Cor pany 
has been appointed sales manage: 





_H. G. Davis has joined the «\ver- 
tising staff of the International Har 
vester Company, Chicago. 
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“FIRST IN PUBLIC SERVICE” 


Member of National Newspapers, Incorporated 





The Retailer Is Your Personal 


Representative 


\n advertising agent draws a sad comparison between an adver- 
iser of dress fabrics, the average account on whose books is less 
than $200, and a competitor, a real competitor in quality and price, 
vho does not advertise, but whose average account totals $1200. 


Che first man apparently tries to instill into the merchant the fear 
that some customer may ask for the line and he may be found 
without it unless he stocks. He does stock, and waits for the 
idvertising to create loud-voiced demand, —and that is all. 


The second manufacturer opens a new account with difficulty, but 
always takes the retailer into his confidence, sells him on his 


merchandise as a good buy for him because a good buy for his 


customers, and makes him really his own. 


But the manufacturer who is an up-to-date merchandiser combines 
the wisdom of these two and even goes a little farther—he opens 
many accounts, and easily, with the promise of advertising, sells 
the merchant on consumer acceptance as well as consumer demand; 
and also does not neglect to sell the product itself so thoroughly 
that the retailer gets behind it. 


If coming to New York ASK US about THE WORLD'S exclu- 
sive Merchandising features. (1) “The World Plan Introduction” 
and (2) the “high spot” system of routing via “The New York 
World’s Seventy-three Buying Centers of Greater New York;” also 
what a sales appropriation of $500, and an advertising appropri- 
ation of $7,250, or of $2,950, will do for you. 

The World and The Evening World have a combined circulation, daily, of 650,000 for 

$1.20 per agate line gross, subject to contract discounts. They carry more high-class dry 

goods advertising; are read by more jobber, department and chain store buyers, and by more 


retailers; offer more circulation per dollar and a more concentrated circulation; a reader 
and a dealer influence more localized than any other morning and evening combination. 


Advertise in Newspapers by the Year 


THE NEW YORK WORLD’S MERCHANDISING DEPARTMENT 
Mallers Bldg., Chicago Pulitzer Bldg., New York Ford Bidg., Detroit 


Gre essen iorld 
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liow the Makers of “Ever- 
sharp” Pencils and Pens 
Supervise Salesmen 


Tue Want Company 
Cuicaco, Aug. 25, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

| have read carefully Mr. Ashbrook’s 

article on “How Much Supervision Do 
Salesmen Need?” 
Ve have on our force selling direct 
to dealers, 65 high-grade men who are 
pai! on a salary and bonus basis. While 
our compensation arrangement in itself 
should stimulate salesmen to maximum 
effort, I have found that it is easy for a 
man to get into a selling rut which cur- 
tails his efficiency, and to overcome this, 
we have four division sales managers 
and four assistants whose sole duties 
are to work with and supervise their 
daily work. While we hold zone sales 
conventions twice a year, I have found 
that even these are not sufficient. 

Mr. Ashbrook is certainly correct in 
his statement that the amount of sales 
superintendence needed cannot’ be 
mathematically determined, and my only 
regret is that we cannot do more of it. 
Every salesman has many discouraging 
experiences, and is usually so close to 
the trees that he cannot see the forest. 
The superintendent who comes in from 
the outside with a fresh viewpoint and 
rich in experiences gained in other ter- 
ritories, invariably is able to solve diffi- 


cult problems for salesmen and leaves 
them refreshed and invigorated. : 
In selecting these sales superin 


tendents I make it a point to secure men 
who are super-salesmen, in other words, 
“pinch hitters.” I also secure men 
who are sincere and sufficiently mature 
that they may hold the respect of the 
salesmen. In addition to this, they all 
have the necessary authority to com- 
mand obedience. The recommendation 
of the division superintendent is suffi- 
cient in the majority of cases, to 
eliminate the salesman who is unsatis- 
factory. Great care has to be taken, 
therefore, to secure men as superin- 
tendents who will make the best use 
of this privilege and not abuse it. 

! ascribe the continued success of the 
Wahl business to the close supervision 
we give salesmen. I firmly believe that 
we would not have had this success 
without it. 

Tue Want Company 
. G. Frost, 
General Sales Manager. 


“Retail Confectioner,” a New 
Pittsburgh Publication 


_ The Retail Confectioner Publishing 
Company has been organized in Pitts- 
burgh to publish Retail Confectioner, a 
monthly trade paper for retail confec- 
tioners, tobacconists and soda dispensers 
in the territory of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, Eastern Ohio and West Virginia. 
The new magazine has a page size of 
10 'y 13% inches. 

the officers of the company are 
W. H. 7. , president and 
manager, and Charles Mayer, secretary 
an’ treasurer. 
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Campaign to Advertise Los 
Angeles 


Los Angeles, through its Chamber of 
Commerce, is running a campaign in 
the newspapers of the country to bring 
attention to the city’s advantages as a 
lace in which to live and work. Fol- 
owing the caption, “Los Angeles, The 
Original White Spot,” the copy says: 
“Greatest lumber import port in the 
world. Completes a new _ building 
every twenty minutes. Richest soi 
producing area in the United States. 
All the year a growing season. A 
wonderful place to work and play in.” 


English Anthracitic Advertised 
in New York 


r advertising is being used 
by the Franklin Chapman Company, 
Inc., of New York, to sell English 
Anthracitic coal to manufacturers and 
apartment house owners. “You will not 
be able to burn priority orders or 

romises this winter” savs the copy. 

he seriousness of a coal shortage in 
New York is emphasized and a state- 
ment of the Coal Commisison is quoted 
to the effect that New York must face 
a bituminous coal-burning winter. 


Newspa) 


‘ 


Tom Blackburn Joins Nichols 
Agency in Chicago 

Tom F. Blackburn, formerly with 

the J. Walter Thompson Company and 


Critchfield & Company, Chicago adver- 
= agencies, has joined the Charles 


ichols ompany, Chicago 

agency, as account executive. 
The Stillman Cream Company, 
Aurora, Ill., manufacturer of Stillman 


Freckle Cream, has placed its adver- 
tising account with the Charles F. W. 
Nichols Company. 


Organize New Art Service in 
Chicago 

The Runnlen Art Service, Inc., has 
been formed in Chicago and incorpo- 
rated in Illinois to conduct a general 
commercial art business for advertisers. 
Leonard Hornbein, formerly advertising 
manage with Ederheimer Stein Com- 
pany, Chicago clothing manufacturer, 
and more recently with Thomas M. 
Bowers Advertising Agency, Chicago, 
is president of the company. David 5 
Brill is secretary. 


Net Profits of Timken Roller 
Bearing Increase 


Fhe net profits, after payment of 
taxes, of The Timken Roller Bea?ing 
Company, Canton, O., as reported in a 
statement signed by H. H. Timken, the 
pr dent. . ted to $4,095,630 for 
the first six months of 1922. Average 
annual net profits over a seven-year 
period (1915-1921) amounted to $3,- 
519,201. Net profits for 1921 amounted 
to $2,275,549. 
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Favor 
Advertising for Land 
Bank System 





N advertising campaign of 
4 general education “to place 
the Joint Stock Land Banks of the 
country in their true position be- 
fore the public, and especially the 
farmer,” was recommended to the 
American Association of Joint 
Stock Land Banks at the fourth 
annual meeting of the association 
in Chicago last week. Although 
there was no definite acceptance of 
the recommendation sentiment at 
the meeting, which was attended 
by member banks from all sections 
of the United States, was strongly 
in favor of association advertising. 

W. J. Murphy, of the First Joint 
Stock Land Bank of New York, 
recommended for the association’s 
committee on advertising that 
member banks voluntarily sub- 
scribe to an advertising fund. He 
explained that a subscription of 
one-twentieth of one per cent of 
bonds sold by members during the 
coming year would finance an ad- 
vertising campaign large enough to 
have an appreciable effect on pub- 
lic opinion regarding the work of 
the joint stock land bank. 

“There is no man in the United 
States whose good opinion we do 
not want,” said Mr. Murphy. “An 
advertising campaign of a general 
educational nature would set up a 
truer understanding of the facts 
concerning joint stock land banks. 
These facts frequently have been 
misrepresented. Besides this the 
proper advertising would add 
from fifty cents to five dollars to 
the market value of every thou- 
sand-dollar joint stock land bank 
bond.” 

In the general discussion of 
advertising, which followed the 
committee’s recommendation, more 
than twenty-five bankers, repre- 
senting all sections of the country, 
openly expressed their approval of 
advertising for the association and 
many of them unofficially pledged 
the support of the banks they rep- 
resented. W. W. Powell, secretary 
of the association, epitomized the 
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opinion of the gathering when he 
said, “Not one farmer out of a 
hundred has heard of the joint 
stock land banks except as some 
one of our enemies has told hm. 
Practically all the publicity ve 
have had has been adverse criti- 
cism. We must advertise in order 
to fight legislation which might 
take joint stock land bank bonds 
out of the tax-exempt class.” 

H. H. Charles told the bankers 
present that advertising would in- 
crease the volume of their busi- 
ness, stabilize it in times of indus- 
trial depression and make the ma- 
chinery of administration run 
smoothly. “It is the best invest- 
ment that you can make,” said Mr. 
Charles. “Combined with a sound 
administrative policy, it will carry 
you steadily and irresistibly for- 
ward until you shall take your 
rightful place as a full-grown 
brother of the Federal Reserve 
System.” 


Alkali and Chemical Accounts 
with Hazard Agency 


The Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
Company and its subsidiary. the Perth 
Amboy Chemical Works both of New 
York, are planning advertising cam- 
paigns. Business papers will be used 
by both companies and, in addition, the 
Perth Amboy Compan plans to use 
farm _ publications. These accounts 
have been placed with the oo Ad- 
vertising Corporation, New York. 

The Hazard agency also has obtained 
the account of Edward Hill’s Son & 
Company, New York, alkali distribu- 
tors. This company will use business 
papers. 








Forms Household Advertising 
Advisory Service 


Miss Ethel Peyser will open an office 
in New York as counsellor and advisor 
on merchandising and advertising of 
household equipment on September 1}. 
Miss Peyser, who has been with Howse 
& Garden for more than two years, was 
at one time with the New York Tribwne 
and Good Housekeeping. She will con 
tinue as a member of the staff of House 
& Garden. It was reported in error in 
Printers’ Inx of August 17 that she 
would enter upon this advisory work for 
House & Garden. 





Joins “Japan Advertiser” 


S. E. Stady, has joined the business 
staff of the Japan Advertiser, Tokio. 
Japan. Mr. Stady was recently engazed 
in automobile advertising work in 
Philadelphia. 


Liat, Ge ‘Raae 
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Preferred 


Location 





The great importance 
of superior display 


Preferred location for display purposes is 
fundamental in building and maintaining 
the sales of a product. 


The Brooks Display Container ( Patented) 
insures preferred location for its contents 
on the dealer’s counter or showcase. 
It does so because of its obvious selling 
power. Its points of superiority are 
marked. 

Let us design a Brooks Display Con- 


tainer for your own product. Manu- 
factured in a variety of sizes and shapes. 


BROOKS BANK NOTE CoO. 
Springfield, Mass. 
New York Philadelphia Bostcr 


BROOKS container 


Lithographed Folding Boxes—Labels—Window Display 
Advertising 
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Why SouthBend Ind ? || | : 
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. 
Right now South Bend has approxi- fr 
mately 700 homes under construction. ii, 
Studebaker cars are being turned out at n 
capacity. Oliver Chilled Plow Works = 
are producing full time. A new first- | 7 
class hotel is open and a magnificent | . 
N theater is nearing completion. All this be 
while Southern Michigan fruit harvest- ] - 
ing is at the peak and other crops prom- sta: 
ise big farm returns. a 
Business Is Good in South Bend a 
| - 
: sam 
1 Why the'NewsVimes? | | 
Hu 
ro; 
For the past 12 months, the South Bend tha 
News-Times has experienced a steady — 
growth in both circulation and advertis- year 
ing until there is no question as to the ~~ 
leadership in this great marketing cen- for 
Y ter. Reference to rate cards shows the : = 
rf News-Times a better buy; results prove forn 
it. Twenty thousand families read this ey 
great seven-day paper. | cei 
1 
No Duplication of Circulation Guaranteed : ith 
m 
SOUTH BEND NEWS-TIMES |} § ‘: 
S Daily Sunday G hum 
} MEMBER A. B. C. “ 
J. M. Srerpnenson, Publisher W. R. Armstrone, Advertising Mgr. stret 
Foreign Representatives and 
CONE, HUNTON & WOODMAN, INC. the | 
Chicago New York Detroit Atlanta Kansas City ~ : 
Lf = SS SSSEv 
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American 
Federation of Labor 
and Advertising 





(Continued from page 36) 


which I hold to be true: The 
market for the average standard, 
staple, advertised product is found 
aniong the masses of our people-- 
the wage and average salary earn- 
ing population, and not among the 
dividend getters, which is casting 
no reflection on their willingness 
to spend. They don’t buy the 
verage commodity. 

Production is the next question 
and it is by no means a trivial one 
or one on which the last word has 
been said. A very learned man has 
written in a book his conclusion 
that human progress is sub- 
stantially a matter of geometrical 
progression. That is some speed. 
But when you come to compare 
the motor car, the airplane and 
the ocean liner with foot travel, 
horse travel and sailboat travel it 
doesn’t Sound so foolish. The 
same thing applies to every phase 
of life, including manufacture. 
Human society has made more 
progress in the last hundred years 
than in any thousand years before 
that period; and it has made more 
progress in the last two hundred 
years than in ten thousand years 
theretofore. 

There is a simple explanation 
for this astonishing statement. 
The human mind has the capacity 
for receiving and transmitting in- 
formation and each coming genera- 
tion has the advantage of all of 
the knowledge gained by all pre- 
ceding generations, back to Adam. 
The more you think of that simple, 
obvious little fact the more filled 
with meaning it becomes and the 
more amazing becomes the pros- 
pect of human development. That 
littie bit of truth explains why the 
human race as a whole never re- 
cedes, why it always goes forward 
at ever growing speed. The 
stretch of time between Genesis 
and the fire stick was many times 
the length of the stretch between 
the fire stick and the steam engine 
am! power machinery. 
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We don’t know where we're go- 
ing because our imagination cannot 
far outrun our present status, but 
those who will live through the 
next fifty years are surely going 
to see something marvelous. 
That is not speculation; it is abso- 
lute, provable fact, based on the 
truth that the human race never 
forgets anything, but continually 
learns, learning, because of ex- 
perience, at an ever increasing 
speed. One would be justified in 
calling it velocity! 


PRODUCTION CAN STILL BE BETTERED 


Production today is at a higher 
state of perfection in America than 
elsewhere. Yet it could be im- 
proved upon with present ma- 
chinery. Those who doubt this 
are invited to say why it is that 
some plants produce more than 
other plants having equally good 
equipment. How many plants are 
as efficient as the home of 
Shredded Wheat? Which motor 
plant turns out cars most rapidly? 
Do all box factories turn out boxes 
at the same rate? Do all foundries 
produce castings at an equal rate 
of speed? 

I have a desire to digress for a 
moment to take account of what 
another writer of books has said, 
because it bears on production. He 
was speaking of the American 
Federation of Labor, which is or- 
ganized labor. “The Federation,” 
said he, “is not organized for 
production, but for bargaining.” 
He went on to say that it is 
“officered by tacticians” and that it 
is “a business organization.” By 
these things he meant that the or- 
ganized productive workers are 
giving no conscious thought to the 
business of production as such, but 
are engaged merely in protecting 
their own interests within the pro- 
duction organization or scheme of 
things. 

That would mean that the best 
of our mechanics and producers 
generally are interested primarily 
in guarding their own interests and 
that the productive machinery of 
the country derives little contribu- 
tion of initiative and imagination 
from them, to the loss of indus- 
try. 
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There is some truth in what this 
eminent man has written, but it is 
not all truth and it is for that 
reason not an accurate presenta- 
tion. America is an exceptional 
country in one vital respect. It 
is the one country in which there 
is no general conscious limitation 
of output on the part of workers. 
I am well aware that propagandists 
will dispute that statement, but it is 
unalterable truth, nevertheless. 
There is no such thing. Workers 
do seek to protect their wage 
standards, their working condi- 
tions and their hours of work. 
They do not as a rule seek to 
“kill” each other by inordinate 
speeding. But there is no such 
thing as a deliberate general limi- 
tation of output. That is one of 
the main reasons why our rate of 
output in almost every line beats 
the records of other countries, 
gives us more goods per foot power 
of effort and piles up more volume 
of salable merchandise behind the 
advertising pages. 

It is becoming more generally 
recognized also that in the last 
analysis we shall improve our 
standards of living by making 
more things to use and enjoy in the 
business of living. This process 
can be greatly hastened by proper 
distribution, through the medium 
of wages; by proper relationships 
making for mutual interest, con- 
fidence and good-will, and through 
improvements in the very me- 
chanics of distribution. These are 
all things that have more than an 
academic interest to the advertis- 
ing man; they are literal obstacles 
in his path. The double-truck 
spread pulls best over a good road. 

I should like to cite three or 
four out of numerous possible ex- 
amples bearing on the absence of 
restrictions on production in 
American industries. 

The International Association 
of Machinists, prior to the rail- 
road _ strike, had entered into 
agreement with one of the great 
railroad systems looking toward 
the scientific development of bet- 
ter production methods which it 
felt would result in more rap- 
idly and efficiently performing the 
work done by machinists in the 
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employ of that particular railroad. 

The Brotherhood of Railway 
Carmen, an organization whic! 
contains many kinds of workers 
including the builders of railway, 
cars, has devoted a great deal of 
time to the development of bett: 
methods in production. When be'- 
ter methods of production are de- 
veloped they are offered for use in 
the railway car shops of the coun- 
try. 

A number of American uniors 
operate technical schools which 
their members may attend. In 
these schools the workers learn a 
higher grade of workmanship and 
a higher grade of efficiency. 

It has been said by many persous 
who ought to know better, that the 
Bricklayers’ Union restricts the 
number of bricks which may be 
laid by a bricklayer in a- single 
workday. This is not true. It is 
true that there is a restriction 
among English bricklayers but 
there is none among American 
bricklayers. The number of bricks 
laid by the American bricklayer 
per day is a source of. constant 
amazement, if not resentment, 
among British bricklayers. 


WHAT THE AIMS OF LABOR UNIONS 
ARE 


What the unions are after is not 
a curtailment of efficiency and pro- 
duction but a higher grade of effi- 
ciency and a higher rate and 
standard of production. 

When unions talk about terms 
and conditions they mean the 
terms and conditions surrounding 
their employment and not in any 
sense do they mean a curtailment 
of production. They demand 
wages and working conditions that 
will permit them to live as Ameri- 
can workers should live in order 
that they may produce as Ameri- 
can workers like to produce. 

If it were not for the conditions 
which American workers have es- 
tablished in American industrial 
life we should today have a class 
of working people physically and 
mentally unfit to be masters of ihe 
machines which are the engines of 
modern production. 

The unions have helped to 
make mass production and speed 
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There’ll be a “‘Husking Bee” 
for advertisers in Nebraska 
this Fall. 





For the people of Nebraska will 





Federal Crop Production 
Estimate for Nebraska, 


August, 1922 
Ee 217,340,000 bu. 
Wheat...... 55,866,000 “ 
i teaiiee 60,970,000 “ 
Barley...... 5,560,000 “ 
Rye 1,738,000 Pa 











PUBLISHER’S REPRESENTATIVES 
PRUDDEN, KING & PRUDDEN 
New York Chicago 

286 Fifth Ave. Steger Building 

FRED L. HALL 
Claus-Spreckels Building 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Member Audit Bureau of Circulations 


be spending a large share of the 
proceeds of an unprecedented crop. 


Through the advertising col- 
umns of The Omaha Bee the ad- 
vertiser can best secure his share 
of this unprecedented business. 


Going forward by leaps and 
bounds in circulation and advertis- 
ing, The Omaha Bee is today Ne- 
braska’s best “buy”— 


Daily average paid circulation for 
six months ending June 30, 1922, 
69,765. 


Sunday paid average, 77,172. 
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What kind of “hitch” 


have you got? 


It always has—and always will—take at least two horses to make a team. 
And any team—even an ordinary pair of scrubs—will outpull the best 
“single hitch” that ever wore a sweat-pad. 

Many a manufacturer is putting all of his oats in one nose-bag. Sometimes 
it’s a case of all trade-paper advertising and sometimes it’s all consumer 
appeal, but whichever it is, ninety-nine times out of a hundred he’d be better 


off if he drove a “double-hitch”—and covered both fields. 


It has been said that we’re conservative. Perhaps we are—Webster defines 
“conservatism” as “the disposition and tendency to preserve what is established.” 
At any rate, it is a fact that we insist on being safe and sane when we set 
out to spend a client’s money and to capitalize his business reputation 
among those who buy, sell and use his goods. 

For example, we think it foolish to talk to a few million consumers about 
a product that’s as yet nothing more than a name to the trade that handles 
it. On the other hand, we think it just as foolish to merely keep on re- 
peating “Buy! Buy!” to a trade that’s perhaps already overstocked, when 
what is needed is something to create an active demand among the ultimate 
consumers of the product—whoever and wherever they may be. 


Balanced effort counts for just as much in advertising as in any other field 
of work. Two horses will always outpull one. If you’re trying to pull the 
load with a single horse—no matter which kind he is—let’s talk it over. 


There’s a lot to be said for the “team” idea. 


WALTER B. SNOW AND STAFF 
Advertising 


BOSTON 
MASS. 
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production possible. President 
Gompers, spokesman for American 
labor, has repeatedly emphasized 
the desirability of the fullest 
possible productiveness on the part 
of our people and our machinery, 
stating always in that connection 
that the great thing to be desired 
is the removal of repressive and 
coercive measures and conditions 
which make impossible for the 
moment the full release of the pro- 
ductive energies, the initiative and 
the imagination of our working 
peo le. 

| have gone into this question 
of production and restriction of 
production at some length because 
it is one of the basic questions in 
all industry and business. Every- 
thing goes back to production. 
The best market in the world and 
the best advertising in the world 
are worthless if there is no pro- 
duction from which to draw the 
supplies. Similarly, any fault in 
production must have some effect 


on marketing. 
This has been a country of 
great spaces and of great re- 


sources. The very air has helped 
to create an atmosphere of great- 
ness, of largeness of outlook, of 
generosity of spirit and action 
The psychology of restriction could 
not find foothold among the masses 
of our people. The surroundings 
to create it are lacking. They are 
found in tight little countries, 
where space is limited, where op- 
portunities are few and the son 
looks to the father’s job as his 
own future job, where raw ma- 
terials are limited and where 
populations are dense. 

The whole natural bent of the 
(mcrican is to work generously, 
just as he traditionally gives 
generously. He doesn’t want to be 
“walked on,” but having made a 
bargain he wants to give his 
agreed amount fairly. One of our 
most bitter reproaches is to call 
a man stingy in any respect. 

American workers have used 
more science in attempting to 
establish fair and proper working 
conditions than is usually im- 
agined. The eight-hour day is 
demonstrably superior to the ten- 
hour day in point of production. 
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Hygienic plant and factory condi- 
tions, first contended for by 
workers and then recognized as 
valuable by employers, have helped 
to raise our standards of produc- 
tion as well as our standards of 
personal living. Safety regula- 
tions are of like character in re- 
sults obtained. 


THINGS FOR WHICH LABOR FOUGHT 


Every item in the bill of things 
that go to make up modern 
American standards of work and 
life have had to be fought for. 
Most people agree, now that we 
have them, that they are good and 
that they are just. Here is an im- 
portant point for manufacturers 
and for sellers: These items mak- 
ing up this bill of standards make 
possible modern high speed, con- 
tinuous production to fill ever- 
growing demands, and without 
them we could not produce as we 
do. 

I am drawing no wholesale ap- 
proval for every demand made by 
every group of employees. But I 
am saying, as a general principle, 
that the conditions established, by 
which workers may work in better 
surroundings at better wages dur- 
ing reasonable hours are the bed- 
rock foundation of the ability of 
the American worker to hop to it 
with energy and intelligence and 
without them we should be in a 
slough of slovenly working condi- 
tions productive of a physical and 
mental condition that would be 
shocking if not worse. 

The restriction that is put on 
production today is that friction 
which is the result of bad under- 
standing, of bad employment 
policies, of domineering conduct of 
industrial establishments. No man 
can run an industry on a piratical 
basis, with a cut-throat business 
policy, intent only on making the 
most profit immediately, caring 
nothing for anything in the world 
but his next dividend showing, and 
avoid having that psychology go 
creeping through his workshop. 

A modern industrial plant is a 
place where a lot of men and 
women work together to turn out 
a certain product. There is ma- 
chinery and a money investment, 
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but the spirit of that plant is in 
the men and women who work to- 
gether, and the fine quality of the 
product, of which the sales force 
and the advertising men boast, is 
the concrete evidence of the spirit 
of the men and women who work 
there together. 

The men and women who 
operate the plant can be just as 
proud of that product as the-sales 
force can be and their pride in 
that product is an asset of untold 
worth. It can be got and kept 
and developed only by relations be- 
tween management and workers 
that make for good-will. Some 
think good-will is a commodity to 
be bought—that whoever pays 
money for it is entitled to it. Of 
course that is not so. Good-will 
can be earned, but not bought. 

Our production, per man and in 
the gross, today exceeds that of 
any other nation. It can be im- 
mensely increased through the 
mere expedient of improving hu- 
man relations in industry, and 
still more so by the steady curbing 
of the purely rapacious spirit in 
industry and the substitution there- 
for of the spirit of service. This 
is by no means purely idealism; 
it is merely the promotion of 
honesty in industry, and the pre- 
vention of robbery. 


A GLIMPSE OF WHAT IS BACK OF A 
PAGE OF ADVERTISING 


Before me lies a two-color ad- 
vertising page. There is harmony 
of line and tint, there is apparent 
worth of product, and fairness of 
price. Back of that page there is 
a long trail of arduous human ef- 
fort, leading back to furnaces, 
mills, mines, railroads, forests, 
steamships, foreign countries. On 


the trail leading up to that page. 


men have toiled greatly, some 
under the most difficult conditions 
and for inadequate wages. Some 
have worked with spirit and zest, 
interested and happy. The whole 
complexity of industry is back of 
that page. Human relations of 
the most vital character are back 
of that page; good bosses and bad 
bosses, a sense of antagonism and 
a sense of co-operation, a sense of 
oppression and perhaps a_ sense 
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of joint destiny in the enterprise. 

I wonder how much advertising 
men and sales forces think about 
the welter of work places that are 
back of the products of which they 
are in part the final dispensers, 
They are at the end of the long 
road. Things of infinite variety 
come ready made to their hand, to 
be described and pictured by them, 
to be talked and sold by them. 
But, while they are at the end of 
the road, they still are on the road 
and if there is anything wrong 
anywhere on the road they fee! the 
effect. They are in truth as much 
interested in seeing the whole 
operation go properly along the 
entire road as the man half way 
back on the road. 

I think more and more this is 
coming to be understood. The 
“labor point of view” isn’t so 
much a purely academic que stion 
as it once was. Neither is the 
“management point of view” so 
much an academic question. They 
are both but clauses in a great 
question—the question of proper 
working relationships all along the 
line. 

The man who makes the pag: 
that tells the final story to the 
consumer is not in a world by 
himself, divorced from the factors 
and from the responsibilities of 
the rest of the road. 

I started to talk about produc- 
tion. I have tried to waylay a 
false idea about restriction of pro- 
duction and to indicate that, in the 
aggregate, workers are eager to 
and capable of more highly pro- 
ductive effort. To say that more 
can be produced does not imply 
any present conscious limitation. 
It implies conditions which retard 
and restrain efforts that might 
otherwise be made. 

If we can find a way—and we 
can—to release the full capacity, 
the full interest, initiative and 
imagination, of our already 
wonderfully productive workers, 
we can work more miracles with 
our machines than the world has 
yet dreaméd of. This, it seems to 
me, is worth the serious thought of 
those whose business is the de- 
velopment of markets and _ the 
selling of wares. 
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Letters from Procter 
& Collier clients prov- 
ing the extraordinary 
scope of Procter & Col- 
lier service are avail- 
able on request. 


THE PROCTER 
& COLLIER CO. 


Advertising 
Merchandising 
Printing 
CINCINNATI 


The New 
Procter & Collier 
Building 


T is not uncommon to hear ex- 

ecutives say “‘ Wait until our 
sales plans are completed and then 
we shall consider advertising.” Such 
is the popular conception of adver- 
tising service due to the fact that 
much advertising has been laid over 
the top of business instead of being 
built into it from the very footings. 


Procter & Collier service starts 
with, and stays with, the sales or- 
ganization and the sales activity. It 
includes work which ordinarily is 
not expected of an advertising agen- 
cy because we know that a great 
deal more is needed to make adver- 
tising pay today than the intelligent 
filling of space and the “‘selling”’ of 
the advertising to the dealer. 


Procter & Collier service sells 
not merely the advertising. 
More important, it sells the 
product to and through its 
natural outlets in the way 
that produces the utmost 
from those outlets. 
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Shortened demand and decreased a 
margins of profit have magnified wit 
in the dealer’s mind the necessity 
for more intensive sales help from abje 
the manufacturers of the goods | 
upon his shelves. 


One manufacturer—a client of cust 
ours who knows this—has letters way 
from his dealers telling of increased “4 
sales—in some cases amounting : 
to 300 per cent. busin 


He uses well-thought-out, care- “(1 


fully designed, skilfully printed or pt 
sales literature produced by us. in th 
Is what you're using as effective? bring 


“We work it out with you” “ 


ROGERS & COMPANY a 


20th and Calumet Sth Avenue and 34th Street 
Chicago New York City Sees { 
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The Sales 
Contest: Its Advantages 
and Disadvantages 





Pp an address before the Sales 
Managers Bureau of the St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce, 
B. |}. Cannon, director of sales of 
the Condie-Bray Glass & Paint 
Company of that city, set forth 
objections to and advantages of 
sales contests. 

Mr. Cannon began his address 
with the statement that he was for 
sales contests and against them. 

“If, he said, “we had ideal sales- 
men I would be against them. The 
objections I might list to sales 
contests are: 


‘(1) They stimulate superficial- 
ity in salesmen. 

“(2) They tend to discourage 
some of them. 

“(3) They result, at times, in 
customers being overloaded. 

“(4) Everything offered in the 
way of stimulus results in an ab- 
normal condition. 


“Much care should be exercised 
to prevent a period of reaction 
which sometimes follows a sales 
contest and results in harm to the 
business. On the other hand, 
there are many advantages to the 
sales contests : 


“(1) They can be used to ad- 
vantage in introducing a new line, 
or pushing a slow-selling line. 

“(2) A sales contest conducted 
in the right way will ofen times 
bring out the big salesmen; will 
bring out their resourcefulness and 
will enable you to determine who 
is worthy of promotion when the 
right time arrives. 


“! believe that sales contests are 


much more easily conducted in 
this country than in foreign coun- 
tries. They have been tried in 


other countries and have, more or 
less, proved a failure. The aver- 
age American likes a contest, he 
likes to fight. 

“In handling sales contests, it 
should be remembered that no ex- 
ecutive can successfully put over a 
sales contest unless: 


eee 
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“(1) He has the confidence of 
his salesmen. 

“(2) Quotas are handled so 
they will be absolutely fair to the 
men. 

“(3) Very little stress is placed 
on the number of calls a man 
makes, because one man may have 
a few big customers, and another 
a large number of small customers 
and yet not do the same volume of 
business as the first man. 

“(4) Consideration is given to 
the fact that conditions in one 
territory may be totally different 
from those in another. 

“(5) The men understand the 
contest thoroughly. 

“(6) Bulletins are sent to the 
men to keep up their interest. 
Have your bulletins prepared by 
the man in your organization most 
competent to prepare ‘peppy’ stuff. 

“(7) Your contests are worked 
out along fair lines. Once you 
have fixed your rules, live up to 
them. Do not let inside favoritism 
work to the advantage of one man 
and to the disadvantage of an- 
other.” 


North Carolina Mills to 
Advertise 


The Pauline Mills, Inc., Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., manufacturer of table 
damasks, is running its first advertising 
campaign in business and general pub- 
lications to introduce its new brand 
name “Cameo.” 

The Patricia Mills, Inc., also of 
Kings Mountain, and also maker of 
table damask, is conducting a campaign 
in business papers and magazines, ad- 
vertising under the name “Nikpan,” its 
line of mercerized, non-linting napkins 
and table damask. 

The advertising campaigns of both of 
these comnanies are being directed by 
The Hill-Winsten Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 








Clapp-Eastham Extend Adver- 
tising Plans 


An_ advertising campaign which will 
include farm papers, radio and business 
publications and magazines is planned 
by the Clapp-Eastham Company. Cam- 
bridge, Mass., manufacturer of “Radak” 
radio products. Churchill-Hall. Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has ob- 
tained the account. 





Jess H. Wilson has resigned as presi- 
dent of the La a Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago manufacturer of toilet 
preparations. 
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How to Make Advertis- 
ing Sell Photographs 
cos { 
Eastman Kodak Company Tells 
Dealers How to Prepare Local 
Newspaper Advertisements and 
Warns Them That Such Adver- 
tising Should Not Seek to Di- 
vert Business from Others, But 
Should Build New Business 


A GREAT many people make 
the mistake of looking upon 
advertising as a commodity. 

If you have an idea that it may 
be a good thing to buy so many 
dollars’ worth of advertising, as a 
commodity, you are very likely to 
waste your money. 

Advertising is in reality a 
means of communication. And if 
treated as a means of communi- 
cation you will use it only when 
you have something to say. 

You wouldn’t think of going to 
the telephone every evening, call- 
ing a number of people and say- 
ing, merely, “John Smith, the 
photographer in your town, 108 
Main Street.” Neither should 
you do such a thing in an ad- 
vertisement. 

Advertising is the cheapest pos- 
sible means of communication and 
the most profitable means of com- 
munication if it does the five 
things you should attempt to 
make it do. 


(1.) It should attract attention. 

(2.) Be read. 

(3.) Create a desire for the 
thing advertised. 

(4.) Stimulate action to buy. 

(5.) Locate the advertiser or 
thing advertised. 





If you will keep these five 
things in mind every time you 
write an advertisement you will 
be more likely to write advertise- 
ments that produce the desired 
results. If you can’t write such 
advertisements yourself, then get 
someone who can, and analyze 
each one to see that it comes up 
to these requirements. 

To meet the first requirement 
your advertisement must be at- 





Reprinted from “Studio Light,” East- 
man Kodak Company. 
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tractive. It must not be | 
among the great number of ot! 
advertisements that appear in the 
newspapers. To make it attracti: 
you must not crowd the spa 
with text matter or fancy, dis- 
tracting borders. A good illustr 
tion will often attract attentio: 

To cause your advertisement ‘ 
be read, what you say must /e 
short and snappy and the first 
line should be of enough interes 
to cause the remainder of the tex 
to be read. 

People read to be interested 
entertained or informed. And 
above all things people are inter- 
ested in themselves. They don’t 
care a straw about you or your 
studio or your ability as a photog- 
rapher unless you can show them 
how photographs of themselves 
will give them pleasure and an- 
swer some useful and satisfying 
purpose. 

So write your advertising com- 
munication with the idea of in- 
teresting the reader from the 
very start—then he will continue 
reading. 

If the first sentence or para- 
graph of your advertisement tells 
of your ability as a photographer 
it is uninteresting. 

If it tells of the wonderful 
quality of the photographs pro- 
duced by your studio, again it 
fails to create interest. 

But if it says: “Photographs of 
the children never grow up. Your 
children will smile out of their 
pictures at you through all of 
the years to come. You want 
them to grow up, to be sure, but 
why not also keep them as they 
are today—in photographs.” 

Every word in that paragraph 
will interest the mother or father 
who reads it. It will also create 
a desire for photographs. All 
that is needed is a suggestion to 
make an appointment or to see 
the examples of children’s por- 
traits in your display case or to 
call at your studio. And of 
course the studio location is «lso 
important. 

Anything indicating service, 
comfort, convenience or the case 
with which photographs are made 
by modern methods also has its 
value in stimulating the reader to 
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It isn't a question 


nowadays 
“DoINEED an | 
Addressing - reel 


“WHAT Machine 
Shall I BUY?” 


Compare Addressing Machines the sci- 
entisic way!—Put a “yes” in each of 


these spaces where the answer can be “yes,” and buy the Addressing 


Machine that has the most “yes’s” in its column. 
































































The Insert names of other 
QUESTIONS ELLIOTT] addressing systems here 
Addressing ? ? 
System . -- 
Can form to be addressed be inserted and removed 
address side up so that you don’t have to turn it Yes ? ? 
On Sr bn Lh dh bea iscéne nd bkbese 
Can address plates be prepared on any regular type- Wea > > 
SPOT  stestlbints4dnan bebe bnehectdnenéaaken . ‘ 7 
Are they of one-piece construction?..............+.. Yes ? ? 
Can they be printed and written upon without attach- a a > 
et DO CE CON ncn nnkninssercenseece’ - ' > 
Are they furnished in different colors that show plain- Wes > > 
ly when. the cards are in filing tray?.............. . , ; 
Is machine quict in operation?...........ccccecscees Yes ? ? 
Will machine print perfect addresses on forms of un-} y,. > ? 
a =e Ty. . 
Can any address plate be used as a tab card without Yes > ? 
SRC SRE MET ic ioceberencicessdascresgees ‘ : 
\re they as light as regular paper index cards?..... Yes _ ? 
Can you get as many as twenty in one inch of filing Yes ? ? 
MONET cdeekneesdadinen cise ebsbabndn<+esecsdeaes 
After form to be addressed has been inserted in ‘ “ > 
machine, is the address plate still visible for selec- Yes f f 
Gre ORIEL  6.i.6< 050 ple 00.609 05.0545 000 60609460 
Can you insert a pile of envelopes, statements or wrap- . . > 
pers and remove top form after each impression Yes f : 
nstead of inserting only one form at a time?...... = 
If oj ae eae address by mistake, can she back it Yes ? ? 
up instead of having to let it pass through?....... 
Has address card a frame on both sides to prevent] yes ? ? 
WATPIABE bose cnceccpercgees PVTTr te SiTtt ert 
Have address cards been Sopot in waterproofing bath Yes ? ? 


? 


to make them weatherproo 














revolutionizing modern 


A comparison of “yes’s” will show very plainly 
why the Elliott Addressing System is everywhere 
of addressing. 


THE ELLIOTT COMPANY 
155 Albany Street, Cambridge, Mass. 
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—versatility 


F you know the Clement Company, you probably 
consider us particularly efficient along certain 
lines, depending upon the kind of work you have 
had us do for you. 


One client, for instance, is impressed by our hearty, 
intelligent co-operation in preparing and printing 
advertising folders in comparatively small runs; 


—a second enthuses about our accuracy and speed 
in handling intricate price lists and tariffs; 


—the third admires the splendid craftsmanship 
apparent in all details of a de luxe production; 


—while number four recommends us for big cata- 
log work in million lots. 


They all agree on our depend- 

ability in the essentials of 

price, quality and delivery. 

We wish to impress upon you :-—we can give you 
exceptional, satisfying service on any or all of your 
printing requirements. It will profit you to take 
advantage of this versatility. 


J. W. CLEMENT CO. 


PRINTERS 
BUFFALO NEW YORK 
Office in New York City at 41 Park Row 


DAVID L. JOHNSTON GUSTAVE HORNUNG PHILIP J. KUHN 
President Vice-President Secretary 
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action and influencing actual 
sales. 

\Vhen the stipulations we have 
mentioned have’ been complied 
with, an advertisement becomes 
what it should be—a communi- 
cation to prospective customers. 
It is creative, it does not seek to 
destroy another’s business or even 
to divert it. It is the kind of ad- 
vertising that builds up business 
by creating a more favorable 
sentiment toward photography, 
which is the most sound and sen- 
means of increasing any 
business. 

Get away from the idea that 
advertising is a commodity—keep 
close to the idea of the advertis- 
ing communication—carefully pre- 
pare every advertisement with the 
prospective reader and customer 
in mind—weigh the effect of 
every word, from the disinter- 
ested reader’s point of view and 
you will become, in time, a suc- 
ssful advertiser. 


sible 





International Chamber of Com- 
merce to Meet in Rome 


Che International Chamber of Com- 
erce will hold its second general meet- 
ing in Rome, Italy, March 18 to 24, 


C. Bedford, chairman of the 
erican section, in calling the meet- 
ing. said that before Americans can 
even think intelligently on the subject 
of world trade, they must have knowl- 
edge Knowledge of foreign markets, 
ign business men and their methods, 
wh ch can only be obtained by observa- 
tion and personal contact. He said that 
not only is this knowledge necessary to 
those actually engaged in foreign trade, 
Out to all business men throughout the 
ntry who desire to keep thoroughly 
informed on foreign policies which play 
such an important art in our national 
and international affairs. 


_ ST 


Newspaper Campaign for The 
Southworth Company 


The Southworth Company, Mitti- 
neague, ass., manufacturer of 
“B a “De Luxe” and “Inde- 
tr * bond papers and ledger pa ers, 
lans ‘eo advertising campaign in New 
rk newspapers. The account is with 
Corman Company, New York adver- 
tising agency. 
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lamilton-De Lisser, Inc., publishers 
esentatives of New York and Chi- 
have been appointed as national 
resentatives by the Long Island City, 
Y., Star. 
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Bridgeport, 


Conn. 








The 


Tariff 


Passage of the Fordne 

tariff bill will put me 
lions of extra dollars into 
the pockets of Bridgeport 
workmen. They will de- 
mand more and better 
merchandise. Get your 
share of this new busi- 
ness through advertising 
in The Post -Tele sy 
and The Sunday 

Bs ie fobs 
ee 


Ft. Dearborn Bk. Building 
Chicago 












The 
Post- 
Telegram 


Only A. B.C. 
Papers 
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How the 
Radio Corporation Is 
Using Advertising 





(Continued from page 6) 
in radio than the customer to 
whom he talks across the counter. 
Hence some of the advertise- 
ments do little more than classify 
the different types of radiolas and 
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Other advertisements are de- 
voted almost entirely to an ex- 
planation of the Radio Corpor:- 
tion’s relation to the public, 
to the dealer and to radio it- 
self—a pure expression of pol- 
icy. Intended as they are to buiid 
good-will for the corporation 
self and to re-establish confidence 
in radio, they recall the announce- 
ments of the more enlightened 
public utility companies. They 
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explain very simply what may be first appeared last spring, at a ad 
expected of each. It has been felt time when it was impossible to ae 
necessary, there- meet the demand - 
fore, mig Sages re for radio apparatus ce 
instruct the dealer ° and particularly sti 
to deal frankly No Radio Changes for vacuum-tubes. or 
with prospective : h All manufacturers wl 
purchasers, oat to Overnig t were hard put to it “ 
set an example of to speed up pro- 
frankness. Ac- ed tp nd uct duction. It was ru- Pr 
cordingly, in many qrreth of calle, Gas hes eacbtiond ic. mored that they ci 
of the Radio Cor- Phan aries ah ng a were conspiring sal 
poration of Amer- aut qutel Seo om dn thm do for deep, inscru- 
ica’s advertise- Soapwdiabedlatte: table reasons of bo 
ments the reader The symbols_RCA—on any set or prece their own to pre- 1 
is told exactly rd vent the multitude $1. 
what he may ex- from enjoying the 
pect of each type broadcasted con- mo 
of radiola. “Ask certs. The Radio ’ 
your dealer ques- Corporation es 
tions. Let him tell of America ; 
you about the ra- promptly pub- sto! 
diola in which you lished the truth in 
are interested,” are every important gett 
phrases that occur newspaper in the I 
Over and over oe me a country, and all ’ 
again in these ad- “There's a Radicke fir every pure but took the public om 
vertisements. The FO 0 inch an into its factories 

man who cherishes ee ee and showed men 

the illusion that he and women work- 

can flood his home ing day and night 

in the suburbs of te eae in the effort to 
New York with meet the demand 








music received 
from Chicago with 
a simple crystal 
detector is forewarned. He is 
taught that range is determined by 
the character of the equipment 
bought, and that each type of re- 
ceiver has its definite limitations. 
In the first advertisements of 
automobiles the public had to be 
convinced that “horseless_car- 


A TYPICAL NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISEMENT 


for apparatus and 
accessories. Pro- 
duction figures 
were given. Definite pledges were 
made that the output would be in- 
creased by named months, and 
when the months came advertise- 
ments again informed the public 
of the fact that the pledges had 
been fulfilled. The effect was 
salutary. Out of this frank pro- 


riages” would run at all. Radio is cedure grew the idea, now carried S 
not quite in the same position in out, of revealing the internal oper- wign 
these days of its infancy, but it ation of the Radio Corporation of Stre 
needs now an amount of ele- America, of explaining the part 

mentary exposition that will seem that it felt destined to play in the City 


curious twenty years hence. 


(Continued on page 137) 
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The coupon and 50c 


(or if you do not want to tear your Printers’ Ink, mention Printers’ Ink ad) 


buys this $1.00 plan 


which shows impecunious, spendthrift 
advertising folks how they can have 
omething to show for their work 
—tiis book always sold for $1.00, and 
still sells at that price except when 
ordered as per this offer. To find out 
whether I will sell more of these books 
at 50c than I did at $1.00 through 
Printers’ Ink, Bud Budget and I de- 
cided on this as a test of Printers’ Ink 
sales power. 

it took seven page ads to sell 2,000 
books to the advertising fraternity at 
$1.00. 

llow many of you are willing to pay 50c (in stamps, silver or 
money order) for a sure way to save money IF YOU USE IT? 

\ lot of people have laughed at my idea that advertising men 
would follow any kind of a Thrift plan, but 2,000 sales tell the 
story. 

Incidentally, 100,000 of these books are in use today. You-are 
getting a dollar plan book for 50c. 

lf you order your copy today, remember, please, that you can 
only buy this plan book for 50c if you mention Printers’ Ink or 
send this coupon with your remittance. I am paying 
you 50c to help you start saving. 

Order now. Offer holds good until October Ist. 
Thereafter the price is $1.00 again. 


vacam 


Adv. Mgr. for 


MENTER 


469-P Seventh Ave., New York City 
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Established 1887 


THE PHARMACEUTICAL ERA 


Four 50,000 Editions 


NTICIPATING the consolidation of our present 
Weekly and Monthly editions of the ERA on 
January |, 1923—we shall issue four (4) 50,000 
editions of our present weekly edition — DRUG 
TRADE WEEKLY— on the following dates: 


Sept. 23 — Oct. 21— Nov. 18 — Dec. 23 


Our latest Druggists Directory shows that there are 
48,689 Retail and 339 Wholesale Druggists in the 


U. S. and all of these dealers will receive copies of 


these editions. 


RATES—For these 50,000 editions alone our charge 
for full pages is $150; 14 pages, $80; 14 pages, $45; 
Ye pages, $25 each. But if a customer uses four (4) 
o? more consecutive weekly issues we supply space in 
these big editions at our regular scheduled rates: Full 
pages for 4 issues at $95 each; for 8 issues at $90, and 
13 issues at only $80 each. 


COPY should reach us 10 DAYS previous to date of 
issue, and forms close Tuesday morning. Size of pages, 
8x11 inches; type measurements, 6!/.x9!/ inches. 


This is the largest and the most complete cir- 
culation ever supplied by any drug trade pub- 
lication, in a strictly independent drug trade 
journal which has commanded the respect 
and patronage of the druggists for 36 years. 


D. O. HAYNES & CO., Publishers 
3 Park Place New York, N. Y. 
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development of radio, of taking 
the public into its confidence. 

The newspapers used almost 
selected themselves. It was obvi- 
ous that only in those cities 
where broadcasting stations were 
to be found would it be possible 
to arouse interest in radio and 
to create good-will. Hence the 
newspapers selected appear in 
broadcasting centres. 

To protect the dealer trade- 
marks and trade names were 
adopted. Advertising experience 
7 is shown that if the public can 
e induced to use a coined name 
: ordering a product, the manu- 
facturer can do much to safe- 
guard his own reputation and that 
of his dealers. Hence, the name 
“radiola” was given to all re- 
ceiving sets, and the name “radi- 
otron” to vacuum-tubes. It is 
one function of the Radio Cor- 
poration of America’s advertising 
to engender respect for these 
designations. They bid fair to be- 
come as well known as “Kodak,” 
“Nujol” and a hundred similar 
names now part of the vernacular. 
In addition, a trade-mark was 
adopted —the letters RCA dis- 
tinctively drawn and enclosed in 
a circle. Dealers display it either 
in the form of decalcomania win- 
dow signs or in the form of wall 
cards. It is to be found in every 
advertisement, whether it is ad- 
dressed to the public in magazines 
and newspapers or to the dealer 
in trade papers. It is to be found, 
of course, on every piece of appa- 
ratus supplied by the Radio Cor- 
poration of America. 

There had been much misrep- 
resentation by get-rich-quick Wal- 
lingfords, and misrepresentation 
was easy because neither the pub- 
lic nor the dealer had even a 
rudimentary knowledge of radio 
science. Radio needed explaining. 
The first step in merchandising 
was the preparation of a book 
which listed radiolas, radiotrons 
and prices, but which was more 
than a catalogue because it ex- 
plained the magic of radio in 
English so plain that after hav- 
ing read it, the technically unin- 
formed reader knew something 
of the waves that so mysteriously 
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Advertise 
Judiciously 


DVERTISING judi- 
ciously does not add 
to the cost of the 
commodity, but en- 
ables you to reduce 
the selling cost by 
increasing the vol- 
ume of business, 
thereby bring- 
ing about a lower 
manufacturing cost. 
Daily newspapers 
offer you this op- 
portunity—ask your 
agency. 


Boston Globe 
Baltimore Sun 
New York Times 
Minneapolis Tribune 
San Francisco Bulletin 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 
Philadelphia Public Ledger 
Des Moines Register and Tribune 


Information regarding 
these trade centers 
and trade conditions 
will be gladly fur- 
nished by the adver- 
tising departments of 
these papers. 


GUY S. OSBORN 
Incorporated 
CHICAGO 

1302 Tribune Bldg. 


DETROIT T. LOUIS 
701 Ford Bidg. 401 etiteedioenet Bldg. 
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We Cincinnati 






with brokers, job- 

bers and retailers 
places The Post in a 
favorable position to 
make market investi- 
gations and surveys 
related to distribution 
and sales of adver- 
tised products. 


[wi IMATE contact 









This helpful informa- 
tion and service, we 
are glad to give on 
request. 






The Cincinnali Post 
A Scripps-McRae Newspaper 
Member ABC. 
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carried music into the home; knew 
how the artificial sense organs 
that are called crystal-detectors 
and radiotrons respond to the 
waves ; knew why it was necessary 
to tune; knew, in a word, at least 
the fundamentals of radio. He 
was then ready for the balanc: 
of the book—a carefully prepare: 
descript:on of every piece of ap 
paratus supplied by the Radi 
Corporation of America, accom 
panied by what are probably th 
most valuable wiring diagram 
ever published. Because this wa 
more than a catalogue, more thai 
a colorless listing of radio ap 
paratus for sale, it was called th: 
“Book That Brings Radio into the 
Home,” and as such it was r 
ferred to in nationally published 
advertisements. The book was 
intended for the dealer, as well as 
the prospective purchaser of 
radiola. “Study radio yourseli 
and get your salesmen to study) 
it,” is the advice constantly give 
to the dealer, and in order that 
the advice can be followed this 
“Book That Brings Radio into th« 
Home” is designed to instruct 
dealers, as well as purchasers of 
apparatus. 

Contact with dealers brought 
with it new merchandising tasks 
and the creation of new. policies. 
The retail dealer knows only that 
radio broadcasting gives pleasur¢ 
to millions and that there are 
money-making possibilities in the 
handling of radiolas. But of the 
relative merits of crystal detec- 
tors and radiotrons, of funda- 
mental radio principles, he knows 
no more than his customers. 

The radio dealer’s principal 
needs were known, but it was de- 
cided to make a special study of 
them in order to frame a correct 
advertising policy. A  question- 
naire was sent out, the responses 
to which for the first time reveal 
the true character of the as- 
sistance that the retailer of radio 
products at present requires 
“How can advertising be hel; 
ful in your locality?’ “What 
form of dealer-help advertising 
most needed at the present time?” 
“Ts radio rendering a real servic 
to the public aside from 
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Printers’ Ink Weekly Circulation Report 


| sear [sme | om 





Date of leswe August 17, 1922 


Ednien Ordered 19,900 19,000 
Actual Run 20 19,000 
(a) 6 mos. 
i ctesetetninctnenctneieaes 
() 3 yre. 


Renewal Subscriptions Received 
(Prior to expiration 174 afterexpiration 23 ) 


(2) 6 Ot 
ih ap 
’ 3 a 
Net Paid Gain 
Net Paid Loss a 
Total Paid-in-Advance Subscriptions ___ 
Newsstands Sales 
(a) American News (net sales) —_ 
(b) Direct Out of Town (net sales) 
Voucher Copies Mailed to Advertisers 
Uncut Copies for Bound Volumes 
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(b) Unrequested 
Office Sales—Current—___ 
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entertainment value, which should 
be oressed in your locality?” “Are 
folders on various radio products 
heloful?” “Are you planning any 
local advertising of your own?” 
These are a few of the questions 
put to every important radio dis- 
i»utor and dealer in the United 
tes, 

‘he replies received indicated 

t for the present at least, radio 

lvertising must be essentially 

lxcational in character. The 
armer must be taught to ap- 
cciate the usefulness of radio 

him, and the general public 
ust be made to realize that in 
acio we have an entirely new 
artistic and educational influence, 
one that can play an important 
part both in home social func- 
tions, as well as in entertaining 
the whole family. No one dreamed 
twenty years ago that what was 
then called “wireless telegraphy” 
would develop into a means of 
bringing directly into the home 
the voice of great orators, the 
art of great musicians. Home 
has become: the essence of radio, 
and the home note is persistently 
struck in the advertising of the 
Radio Corporation of America 
and in its dealer helps. 

How shall dealer helps—circu- 
lars, folders, catalogues—be circu- 
lated? By the manufacturer to 
the distributor or by the manu- 
facturer directly to the dealer? 
These questions have always puz- 
zled merchandisers. Because the 
manufacturer loses all control 
when he entrusts this task to sub- 
sidiary organizations, he usually 
prefers to mail his dealer helps 
himself. The questionnaire re- 
vealed a desire on the part of 
some wholesale representatives to 
deal independently with their re- 
tailers. It has always been the 
policy of the Radio Corporation 
of America to regard its distribu- 
tors and dealers as an integral 
part of its organization. There- 
fore helps were sent directly to 
the dealers. 

The dealers felt the need of 
conducting local advertising cam- 
paizns, but were at a loss to offer 
suggestions of practical value. 
This is exactly what may be ex- 
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“PUNCH” IS 


“PUNCH” is more than a 
periodical publication. It has 
been called ‘‘An Institution”: 
but it is far more even than 
that. It is the quintessence of 
a nation; it is a whole people 
in epitome; it is a mirror of the 
British at their best, their 
kindliest, their happiest. 


The advertising pages of 
“PUNCH” are no less indica- 
tive of the discrimination of Ad- 
vertisers of High-Class Goods 
and Service who use “PUNCH” 
extensively and in some cases 
exclusively for their announce- 
ments. They use space in 
“PUNCH” in the certain know- 
ledge that they will reach the 
finest clientele in the world. 
And they are as proud to have 
their announcements in 
“PUNCH” as they are certain 
of results. 


That is why the advertising 
pages of “ PUNCH” are filled 
to overflowing each week with 
the most desirable advertising 
issued in Great Britain. 


If your goods or services ap- 
peal tothe highest class you can- 
not afford to omit “ PUNCH” 
from your list. Rate card, book- 
let and full particulars from 


The Advertisement Manager 
“PUNCH” 


10 Bouverie Street 
London, E.C. 4, Eng. 
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Getting Student Trade 
Is Mainly a Matter 
of Knowing How 


For a logical product to gain admission 
to the student market it is only neces- 
sary that its manufacturer advertise it 
in the student papers at the same time 
merchandising it in the right way. But 
in order to find this right way, a pre 
requisite is an intimate knowledge of all 
the necessities, customs, buying habits 
and oddities that enter into the com- 
mercial side of student life. This spe- 
cialized knowledge we have—greater, we 
believe, in scope and in power to apply 
it than any other source in the country. 


Ask for the COLLEGIATE 
SALESMAN, describing 


all our activities and 
listing all student papers. 


Established 1913 


S, 


COLLEGIATE SPECIAL 
ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 


503 Sth Avenue, New York City 
110 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


THE BILLBOARD 


is first in the regard and 
esteem of actors and ac- 
tresses. 





THE BILLBOARD 


is first in the respect and 
favor of showmen and 
theatrical managers. 


THE BILLBOARD 


has first hold on the con- 
fidence of playwrights, 
scenic artists, stage-hands, 
musicians, costumers, and 
citizens of the show world 
generally. 


Member A. B. C. 


1493 Broadway 35 So. Dearborn St. 
New York Chicago 


444 MM TrAaATRrleMmose 
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pected when we consider their un- 
familiarity with radio apparatus, 
It became necessary to set up and 
electrotype newspaper advert:se- 
ments for local use, and these re 
sent for the asking to any dezler 
in the United States. They bear 
such headlines as, “You Can See 
the Whole RCA Line Here,” 
“There’s a Radiola for Every 
Purse,” “Why Should Anyone Be 
without a Radiola?” “Have \ou 
a Radiola in Your Home?” Thvse 
advertisements appear on the saine 
page with the larger announ-e- 
ment of the Radio Corporation of 
America, so that we have heavy 
and light advertising artillery ‘ir- 
ing projectiles at the same time. 
The general story is told in the 
main Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica advertisement; the smailer 
dealer advertisement informs the 
reader where he can inspect and 
buy a radiola. 

Six folders for counter and 
mail distribution by the dealer 
were prepared. Their general 
tenor is indicated by their titles: 
“Radio of Today and Tomorrow,” 
“Aeriola Grand for the Family,” 


“There’s No Place Like Home 
with a Radiola,” “An Aeriola 
Home,” “Listening in with the 


Radio Receiver, Model ER 753.” 
The folders set forth the possi- 


bilities of a radiola costing as 
little as twenty dollars and as 
much as four hundred dollars 


“There’s a Radiola for Every 
Purse” is not an empty phrase. 
In the trade-paper advertising 
which is aimed at the dealer the 
selling assistance that the Radio 
Corporation of America is willing 
to render is stressed as much as 
the character of its apparatus. In 
addition, the policies set forth in 
the popular magazines and new 
papers are outlined for his benefit 
Dealer helps, now widely used by 
all good merchandisers, are even 
more necessary in successful 
selling radio products than sha‘ 
ing soaps and automobiles b 
cause radio is still a mystery to 
the man behind the counter. TI! 
salesmanship displayed by man 
dealers in radio supplies has rar¢ 
ly been brilliant. Last winter th 
retailer had little to do but tak 
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Special 60-Day Offer 
of $25 for Complete $35 Set 


KELLOGG CHAIN STORE LISTS 


Extended to September 12 


‘HIS 12-day extension of our introductory offer (which ex- 
] pired August 31) is granted because we find that many Sales 
and Advertising executives, being on vacation until Labor Day, 
have not known about the offer in time to take advantage of the 
special $25 price for the complete $35 set of six Kellogg Chain 
Store Lists. A large number of Advertising Agencies, Sales and 
Advertising Departments, and Research Organizations have 
ordered already, but if your firm has not, this 12-day period of 
grace gives you a last opportunity to save $10. 


What They Contain KELLOGG LISTS 


Kellogg Lists of the country’s Chain 32 oo gu a oe 


Store organizations are especially timely Stores, Meat Markets, Bak- 
; . eries and Restaurants, operating 
and valuable because they contain all 23,865 units. A wonderful market 
the really essential data—Name of for food products. 

Parent Company, Number of Stores or List No. 2 Price $5.00 
Branches, Address of Buying Head- ae8 Bey See tn, ones 
quarters, Principal Lines of Merchan- for drugs and sundries of all kinds. 
dise Carried, and occasional items of 





List No. 3 Price $5.00 


special information as to policies. 


Absolutely Authentic 


Kellogg Lists have been compiled at 
a cost of several thousand dollars in 
cash and months of painstaking re- 
search. Practically all data has been 
verified by submission to the Chain 
Organizations themselves, and is there- 
fore thoroughly trustworthy. 


For reference purposes in studying 
the great Chain Store Movement, or for 
use as mailing lists, these Kellogg Lists 
are worth many, many times their cost. 
Lists not nearly so comprehensive sell 
for $100 or more. The complete set of 
Kellogg Lists is sold regularly for $35, 
but until September 12th is offered at $25. 





175 ¢ rete 7 Department and 

Goc Stores, General 
— % — 10c and Variety 
Stores, Furniture, Music and Gas 
and Electric Appliance Stores. 
Operating 4,879 units. 


List No. 4 Price $5.00 
178 Chains of Clothing. Shoe, 

Hat, Haberdashery, Millinery 
and Ready-to-Wear Stores. Operat- 
ing 3,283 units. 


List No. 5 Price $5.00 
141 Chains Cigar, Candy, 
Florists, Book and Station- 


ery, Jewelers and Opticians, Hard- 
ware and Sporting Goods, Auto 
Accessories, Wall Paper, Barber 
Shops, Cleaning and Dyeing estab- 
lishments. Operating 5,233 units. 
List No. 6 Price $5.00 
330 © ‘Line’ Lumber Companies, 

operating 4,393 yards or 
branches dealing in lumber, build- 
ing materials and fuel. A rapidly 
broadening market. 





Last Call at $25 for the Set 


The special $25 offer for the full set of Kellogg Chain Store 
Lists will positively be withdrawn after September 12th. Send 
in your order NOW, with your check for $25, and save $10. 


Kellogg Publishing Co., 





iy Tres 


158 Bridge Street 
Springfield, Mass. 
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The Sacks Company Inc. 
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GEORGIA SAVINGS BANK BUILDING 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


Mr. (has. F. Kelly 


«Manager 


wri. 
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orders. Next winter he must be 
prepared to talk interestingly and 
convincingly about the radiolas 
ard the radiotrons which he must 
not only display in his window 
ard on his shelves, but also adver- 
tise in his local newspaper. He 
must be prepared to meet his cus- 
tomer again and again after a sale 
h:s been made, because that cus- 
tomer is sure to return for an 
interpretation of instructions that 
he cannot understand, despite all 
the care that has been taken to 
make them simple and _ clear. 
Hence the Radio Corporation’s 
dealer helps constitute a special 
course in radio merchandising, 
which supplement its educational 
advertising in national mediums 
and newspapers. 


RESEARCH AS AN ADVERTISING 
ASSET 

That the Radio Corporation of 
America is intensely and keenly 
interested in the advance of radio, 
that it firmly believes in the vast, 

undeveloped possibilities of broad- 
casting, is evidenced by its large 
investment in research. Inven- 
tion is usually haphazard. 

In the past the world has had 
to wait for a Marconi or an 
Edison to appear, and when he 
passes from the scene it drifts 
along with the inventions be- 
queathed to it until another genius 
appears. That the invention of 
radio devices and the discovery 
of new radio principles may 
proceed systematically and _ in- 
cessantly, the Radio Corporation 
of America depends upon the 
research laboratories of its asso- 
ciates, the General Electric Com- 
pany and the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Manufacturing Company, 
which laboratories are as much an 
integral part of its organization 
as its factories. In these labora- 
tories men who have achieved 
distinction in radio engineering 
are constantly at work, solving 
the technical problems presented 
by the factories, and engaging in 
original studies that lead to in- 
ventions of startling possibilities. 
The result has been a noticeably 
rapid improvement in the type of 
apparatus offered for sale. In 
both national and dealer advertis- 
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ing campaigns the research facili- 
ties of the Radio Corporation of 
America are dwelt upon. Thus 
an atmosphere is created for 
radiolas and radiotrons; the fact 
is stated that because a receiving 
set embodies the ideas of the 
foremost engineers in the coun- 
try, it is more than a hasty as- 
semblage of parts marketed to 
make the most of a popular de- 
mand. Moreover, the fact that 
research laboratories are main- 
tained proves that the Radio Cor- 
poration of America has faith in 
the future of radio and that it 
means to develop it into some- 
thing still more efficient than it 
is at present. Faith engenders 
faith, and the revival of faith in 
radio is one purpose that is to 
be attained. 


ADAPTING THE PRODUCT TO THE 
MARKET 


Not the least important task 
that confronts the radio manufac- 
turer is the proper designing of 
the home receiver. There is an 
inevitable adherence to type in 
the human mind; it is hard to 
break away from the _ familiar. 
The first railway cars were merely 
stage coaches mounted on rails; 
some of the early electric motors 
were slavish imitations of steam- 
engines, with walking beams and 
with magnets that rose and fell 
in coils after the manner of 
pistons in cylinders; the first 
steamers had sails as well as 
engines; the first automobile 
richly deserved the name “horse- 
less carriage.” Before broadcast- 
ing stimulated wide interest in 
ethereal music and speech there 
was but little occasion for consid- 
ering what may he termed the 
radio package. The amateur 
bought box-like sets or made his 
own set. New questions now pre- 
sent themselves. How will the 
radiola harmonize with the fur- 
niture of the home? How shall 
batteries and wires be disposed so 
that they will not obtrude them- 
selves and give the living-room 
the aspect of an electrical shop? 
In two brief years great advances 
have been made. The radiola of 
today is of a compactness and 
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appearance that augur well for 
the future. As might he ex- 
pected, the more  pretentic 
models outwardly resemble ta'k- 
ing machines. While this is e»- 
other example of adherence io 
type it has its merchandising a/- 
vantages. The talking machine is 
a familar object in the home; it 
has been brought into harmony 
with its surroundings. Probably 
an elaborate radio concert re- 
ceiver less patently modeled after 
the talking machine cabinet would 
be accepted by the millions who 
are eager to “listen in” to operatic 
arias, but assuredly less sales re- 
sistance is encountered in display- 
ing and demonstrating an ap- 
paratus encased in a cabinet of 
a type that has long been popular 
No one can predict the form of 
the radiola of tomorrow. No 
doubt, the talking machine cabi- 
net will give place to a casing 
which will more clearly proclaim 
the true nature of its radio con- 
tents, all the more so since the 
technical development of the art 
will bring with it problems of 
suitably arranging new parts in 
the least volume. 

Simplicity of manipulation has 
already been attained, but how far 
it is advisable to proceed in this 
direction experience alone can de- 
termine. Manufacturers of player- 
pianos have found that the fixed 
interpretation of a Chopin noc- 
turne by Hofmann or Paderew- 
ski is not as acceptable as the 
same interpretation subject to 
variation by the home musician. 
In other words, the player-pianist 
wants to feel that if he moves a 
lever or two he is in some way 
playing an important part in the 
rendition of a composition. The 
tinkering instinct is unquenchable. 
With its innumerable dash-instru- 
ments and its pedals and levers, 
the automobile of today is cer- 
tainly a far more _ complicat 
mechanism than any radio 
cciver; and yet it may be doubt 
if any selling advantage would be 
gained by reducing the task 
operating a car to a push-butto 
basis. Whether or not a receiv- 
ing set outwardly resembles 
talking machine, radio stands on 
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August 15th, 1922 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
Brooklyn, 
New York. 


Gentlemen: 


Let us congratulate you on the wonderful 
showing of advertising lineage for the daily and 
Sunday Eagle for the first six months of this year. 
Our records reveal that you hold first place in 
Brooklyn, in fact, your lineage is greater than all 
the Brooklyn dailies .combinedj and you are second in 
New York Gity among evening papers exclusively. 


In view of the fact that your lineage gains 
are made against a similar period of a record year 
(1921) instead of against a declining record, it is 
Very evident that the Brooklyn Eagle has something to 
talk about. 


Just why is it that The Eagle was able to secure 
such a great amount of advertising? Won't you tell 
the readers of EDITOR & PUBLISHER? 

We congratulate you on your showing both as a 
local and national advertising medium. 


Very truly yours, 


EDITOR DB fe 
Advertising eal 
J.B.Keeney M ° 


We star. by bin « 


Aru) GForr % ke feope, 
eg fdrovtl,, ai. hry 


, 
Suite 1117 Wonip BuitoinGyNewPoar 
TELEPHONES HEERMAN 4330 
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its own feet. The music, the bed- 
time stories for children, the 
sermons, the lectures are alive. 
The romance of broadcasting, the 
idea of listening and dancing to 
music that ripples out into the 
ether from a station fifty miles 
away fired the public imagination 
and was responsible for the boom 
in radio. Whether or not the 
romance, the wonder will wear 
off, there will always remain an 
abiding sense of human contact 
with the living artist at the trans- 
mitter. Doubtless, radio advertis- 
ing of the future will make the 
most of this. At present, it is 
vitally concerned with establish- 
ing itself as a permanent influence 
in our homes. 
2-2 6 6 6 

Because of the widespread interest 
now manifest in radio merchandising a 
list of articles that have appeared in 
Printers’ Inx on this subject is given 
below: 

A By-Product of Advertising (How ad- 
vertising in other fields has enabled man- 
ufacturers to enter the radio industry 
quickly); May 11, 1922; page 200 

Advertising through Radio to Be 
Strictly Regulated; May 4, 1922; page 10. 

How Radio Broadcasts Its Advertising 
(Remarkable growth of accessories busi- 
ness and of advertising that has followed 
this latest scientific vogue); April 27, 
1922; page 185. 5 P : 

Radio as an Advertising Medium (Edi- 
torial); April 27, 1922; page 201. — 

Radio and Tomorrow's Advertisers 
(editorial); April 13, 1922; page 170. 

Wholesaler’s Advertising Stirs up In- 
terest in New Invention (Quick sales for 
radio instruments after the Manhattan 
Electrical Supply Co. begins advertising) ; 
January 19, 1922; page 17. 


“Radio Gazette” Enters 
National Field 


The Randles-Allen Publishing Com- 
any, Hutchinson, Kan., publishers of 
adio Gazette, have purchased Listen 
In, a radio publication, which has been 
merged with Radio Gazette. Eugene S. 
Randles is advertising manager and 
Raymond Allen, business manager. 

Radio Gasette has opened a Chicago 
office which will be under the manage- 
ment of George H. Meyers. 


Advertising to Help San Fran- 
cisco Egg Market 


The directors of the San Francisco 
Wholesale Dairy Exchange are conduct- 
ing a campaign among poultrymen to 
raise a fund of $10,000 which will be 
used in advertising eggs. 

The Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., 
San Francisco advertising agency, has 
been selected to handle this advertising 
campaign. 
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Outdoor Advertising for 
Miami, Fla. 


The Miami, Fla., Chamber of Com. 
merce is erecting 1000 outdoor sims 
— the North and East, cover. 
ing the East coast of Florida, Wash. 
ington, Baltigjore, Philadelphia, Atlantic 
City, Ocean; City, and other Jersey re. 
sorts to New York. Continuing, sims 
will be posted through the White 
Mountains to New Haven, Starting at 
Greenfield, Mass., the course followed 
will be gyer the Mohawk Trail to Troy, 
N. Y., affd from there down the last 
bank of-“tge Hudson River to New 
York and ck up the West bank to 
Albany. A_ side coverage will include 
Saratoga, Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Indianapolis and Chicago. 
Crossing the Mississippi, signs wil! be 
osted along the road touching Cedar 
apids, Des Moines, St. Joseph, Kan 
sas City, St. Louis, Terra Haute, Louis 
ville, Nashville, Chattanooga ind 
Atlanta. 


. ° 
Start New Business Magazine 
in Chicago 

A new business monthly, National 
Office Magazine, will be published in 
Chicago beginning October 1. L. R 
Rollins, for the past ten years a men- 
ber of the advertising staff of McRae’s 
Blue Book, is publisher and _ business 
manager. National Office Maagzine will 
be published for office managers and 


other executives in the general business 
field. It will be flat size. 


Form Publishers’ Representa- 
tive Organization 

_ Charles W. Corbett, for several years 
Eastern advertising manager of 
Woman’s World, and Charles Dorr, who 
for fifteen years has had charge of the 
New England territory for a group of 
magazines, have formed a partnership to 
be known as Dorr & Corbett, periodical 
ublishers’ representatives in New Eng: 
and. The headquarters of this new or- 
ganization will be in Boston. 


Seattle Drug Publication 
Changes Name 


The publishers of the Washington 
State Retail Druggist, who announced 
that the name of this publication would 
be changed to West Coast Druggist II- 
lustrated, have decided to change the 
name to Western States Druggist. 


New National Campaign (or 
Dort Motor Co. 


The Dort Motor Car Company, Flint, 
Mich., has made plans for a new national 
advertising campaign that will be 
directed by The Green, Fulton, Cunning: 
ham Co. 


J. M. Woolley, for three years busi 
ness manager of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin, Charlotte, N. C., has resigned. 
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More About 
School Advertising 


For the Consideration of General 
Advertisers 


Through Printers’ Ink, a periodical with ten times the cir- 
culation of HARPER’S MAGAZINE has exploited a sum- 
mary showing it received little more than fqwice as many 
credits as were voted HARPER’S MAGAZINE in a ques- 
tionnaire recently sent six hundred Private Schools regard- 
ing results from magazine School Bureau Service :—indicat- 
ing once more the greater productiveness of Quality 


Circulation. 
x * * 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE in its last issue—August—carries 
the announcements of more than three hundred Private 
Schools and Colleges—the greatest number that has ap- 
peared or is likely to appear this year in any issue of any 
periodical. 


During the last twelve months HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
has carried the greatest number of school and college an- 
nouncements appearing in any periodical limited to twelve 
issues annually. 


Over the period of thirty years that Private Schools have 
been using national periodicals HARPER’S MAGAZINE 
has carried a greater total volume of school advertising than 
has any other publication. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE 


One of The Quality Group 


FRANKLIN SQUARE NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New York, Aucust 31, 1922 
Wages and !n this issue of 
the Printers’ INK 
Sndient there is an article 
mdustry on the relation 
between wages and the buying 
power of the masses as_ seen 


through the eyes of the American 
Federation of Labor. The story 
presents, of course, a point of 
view with which many will dis- 
agree. With the premise that 
wages depend fundamentally upon 
production, there is full agree- 
ment. But higher wages depend 
also upon new inventions, better 
machinery, improved industrial 
methods and many other factors 
most of which are furnished by 
capital. 

It is a curious thing that in the 
week’s news comes recognition of 
the direct relation between buying 
power and wages from as far dif- 


Examiner Building, : 
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ferent a source from the Ameri 
can Federation of Labor as can be 
imagined. 

Various motives have been at 
tributed in the press to Judge 
Gary for the wage increases r 
cently announced. He has bee: 
commended and blamed for hi 
action. It has been said by certain 
other manufacturers that a wag 
increase of so great proportions at 
this time by the largest single em- 
ployer of labor in the country wil! 
disturb many present negotiations. 
Labor unions have intimated that 
the increase in an open shop is a 
backhanded blow to them in that 
it shows union efforts are not 
necessary for wage _ increases. 
Buyers of steel have pointed out 
that since the wage increases are 
to be followed by increases in the 
price of steel, the consumer wil! 
again pay the bill. But two non- 
controversial facts stand out in the 
press comments—one that a big 
general increase by this giant cor- 
poration is due in a broad sense 
to the general progress of the in- 
dustry and that the $32,000,000 of 
extra money in the pay envelopes 
of the steel workers will result in 
more shoes, watches, canned goods 
and other merchandise of all sorts 
finding its way into the workers’ 
homes and thereby benefit many 
industries. It is well to remem- 
ber, however, that wages are not 
paid primarily that a man may 
have a flivver, a new hat, and a 
better furnace, but because the 
better economic condition of the 
industry of which he is a part, 
can justify such an_ increase. 
Both his fortunes and those of 
the stockholders and management 
are bound up in the destiny of the 
business which pays them all. 

If this thought could sink in, it 
would be found that the three ele 
ments in industry are not nearly so 
far apart as they sometimes ap- 
pear. If all would work for th: 
betterment of every industry as a 
whole, the general spread of bet- 
ter living could be economically 
justified. But an artificial increase 
in the wages for any group of men 
without improvement in the posi 
tion of the industry as a whole, 
leads only to disaster. 


TNIW 
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How to Self In a bulletin re- 
More cently sent out to 


his salesmen by 
Necessities the sales mana- 

r of a large concern in the 

usehold appliance field the state- 

nt is made that almost as much 
mey was spent on sodas and 
oft drinks last year as on light, 
cat and power; and that more 
1oney was spent by women during 
he same period on jewelry, per- 
fume, silk stockings and luxuries 
an for light, heat and power. 

Quoting from the bulletin: 

“These figures are startling. 
They show that there is a lot of 
money being spent on luxury and 
enjoyment, which can be diverted 
into the buying of the conveniences 
and comforts which we sell, pro- 
vided we sell them properly.” 

To admit that soft drinks and 
luxuries are being’ purchased in 
larger quantities than many of the 
necessities and conveniences is to 
argue that the manufacturers of a 
necessity like light, heat and 
power are not as good adver- 
tisers or salesmen as the makers 
of soft drinks or perfumery. 

To quote from the bulletin 
again: 

“The difficulty with most of us 
is that we think of a cleaner, a 
washer or an ironer in the terms 
of the total purchase price. That 
is not necessary in these days 
when. financial arrangements are 
so complete that the time-payment 
plan is available to everyone. 

“To the customer who feels she 
cannot afford to buy, picture the 
expenditure not in monthly terms, 
but reduce it to a daily basis. You 
will find that it is possible, for 
instance, to purchase one of our 
machines on the easy-payment 
plan at an expenditure of so little 

seventeen cents per day—the 
price of an ice-cream soda, a 
moving-picture show, a fair Ha- 
vana cigar, a shoe shine, two or 
three street-car fares, and hun- 
dreds of other things of a similar 
nature.” 

Here is an idea that manufac- 
turers of so-called necessities 
have not wholly grasped as yet in 
their sales campaigns ; namely, the 
pricing of their commodities by 
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the day or use. It is customary 
for many men to estimate their 
smoking expense not by the month 
or year, which might cause them 
to question its value to them, but 
by the package, item or day. So 
soft drinks are purchased, and 
so also are many other articles, 
such as candy, carfare, amuse- 
ments, jewelry, sporting equipment 
and accessories 

If we could buy a_ washing 
machine or a vacuum cleaner for 
“seventeen cents a day” or “seven- 
teen cents a washing or cleaning,” 
how low in price the cost would 
seem. The bulletin of the com- 
pany tells of a salesman who was 
able to show one woman how she 
could reduce her movie bill by 
one-half and purchase an electric 
cleaner with the other half and 
thereby secure more convenience, 
more comfort and more leisure 
hours. Another salesman closed 
a sale by showing the customer 
where she could transfer her 
trade from one grocery store to 
another where prices were lower, 
and save enough—seventeen cents 
a day—to buy a washing machine. 

This is resourcefulness in sell- 
ing. The consumer, it is assumed, 
has so much money. He does not 
always spend it to his own best 
advantage. Much of it is spent as 
the advertiser and salesman advise. 
We may argue for better motion 
pictures, better baseball and better 
soft drinks as much as we like. 
We go right on spending money 
for them because the people who 
supply these goods advertise and 
sell them. It is not possible to 
persuade them to stop advertising 
in order that the consumer may 
thereby be enabled to buy more 
necessities and conveniences. When 
the makers of necessities have 
learned to sell and advertise as 
well as the makers of amusements 
and luxuries, the consumer may 
come to balance his expenditures 
with greater wisdom. 

Wayside Over 


Vending Jersey one 
our newer dis- 


Imperiled tribution instru- 
mentalities is in danger of extinc- 
tion. Down in the Cape May district 
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the New Jersey State Highway 
Department has ruled that farm- 
ers may no longer sell their prod- 
uce on roadside stands. It seems 
that the State Constabulary has 
been investigating the matter and 
it found the stands objectionable 
because of the excessive prices 
charged in some instances. These 
State Policemen are nice boys, but 
we wonder where they gained the 
experience or the knowledge to 
pass judgment on merchandising 
practices. 

Anyway it appears as though 
these picturesque stands must go. 
Rumor has it that the ukase ap- 
plies to the entire State. Since 
there are thousands of these way- 
side stores in the Commonwealth 
and since a fair percentage of 
farm produce is marketed this 
way, it looks as though the High- 
way Commission has given its 
rural constituents a nasty stab in 
the back. 

The Department is undoubtedly 
within its rights in denying public 
roads to private vendors. We do 
not imagine, though, that if a 
farmer establishes his stand on his 
own property, beside the road, that 
the State can interfere with his 
business, unless his customers con- 
gest traffic in front of his prop- 
erty. This could be avoided by in- 
viting patrons into the farmyard. 

But it should not be necessary to 
put the farmer to all this incon- 
venience. He is a heavy tax-payer, 
and certainly has the moral right 
to use a few square feet of the 
public highway, provided he does 
not molest traffic. The people who 
use the roads like these wayside 
stands. From them they are able 
to buy. strictly fresh produce and 
usually at a little less than retail- 
ers charge for less desirable 
goods. From the farmer’s stand- 
point these wayside markets are a 
Godsend. They enable him to 
dispose profitably of all the small 
quantities of this and that that are 
raised on every farm and which 
in the old days were usually 
wasted. It has been estimated 
that these stands enable farmers 
to take in several hundred dollars 
every year over and above what 
they would receive if they had no 
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stands. These few hundred dol- 
lars make it possible for the farm- 
er to buy many luxuries formerly 
denied him. They make -it pos- 
sible for him to pay the high taxes 
which the very politicians impose 
who would now deny him the 
means of paying those taxes. 

It is no wonder we have a farm 
bloc in Congress. Our farmers 
are sick and tired of getting the 
short end of every political dea). 
If they did not organize, both 
politically and economically, who 
knows what would happen to the 
farm business? In New Jersey 
the farmers are pushed off the 
highways. The Market Commis- 
sioner of New York tells those 
same farmers he will not admit 
them to the city’s markets unless 
they stop complaining. Why 
should they not complain? Be- 
cause of Gotham’s antiquated 
market system, farmers are sell- 
ing tomatoes at one cent a pound 
that retail for five cents. Lettuce 
is going for twenty-five cents a 
crate and the consumer has to 
pay from six to fifteen cents a 
liead. Beets have been sold as low 
as $3.00 for a thousand bunches. 
Can you blame the farmer for be- 
ing bitter? 

What we all must realize is that 
the normal prosperity of our 
country is based on the well-being 
of the farmer. Give the farmer a 
square deal and nothing can keep 
the wheels of commerce from 
whirring merrily. 





A Word Picture That States 
the Case 
Joun Rinc Jr. Apvertisinc Company 
Sr. Lovrs, Aug. 23, 1922 
Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Appreciation for your bibliographics 
grows stronger each day. 

Assuredly it is gesting to know one 
does not have to dig feverishly for the 
essentials of the other fellow’s busine<s 
that is likely to become our busine-s 
any day. 

And, too, there is frequently a grim 
satisfaction in going over the experienc 
of others, observing how they, tc 
swam the same sea of thought at 
struggled just as hard to reach the shore 
as we did. 
Joun Rino Jr. 


« 


ApvertistnGc Compan 
Joun Rinc Jr. 
President. 


INK Aug. 21,1022 
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‘The Million Dollar Printing Plant 


A Million Dollar 
Printing Plant 


offers high-grade service in 
the production of illustrated 
magazines, fine catalogs and 
large editions of advertis- 
ing matter—of a high 
standard of quality. 

Ask us to send 

G representative—they all 


measure up to the size 
of the plant 


NATIONAL 
CAPITAL PRESS 


1210-1212 D ST. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


























STOCKHOLDER, OFFICER 
AND GENERAL SALES MAn- 
AGER OF SPECIALTY MAn- 
UFACTURING CONCERN; 44 
years old, accustomed to 
handling big sales forces, 
now successful but desiring 
more independence of ac- 
tion, looking for line can 
handle in Western New 
York in which good-sized 
selling force can be organ- 
ized and made successful. 
Must make from six to ten 
thousand per year. Address 
“Specialty,” Box 221, care 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Started Reading “Printers’ 
Ink” in 1888 
Tue Cuamsers Acency, Inc. 
New Orveans, Aug. 22, 1922. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I began reading Printers’ Ink in 
1888, when I was running a small-town» 
newspaper in Kentucky, and used 0 
buy ink from “Printers’ Ink Jonson.” 

T tere read “The Little Schoolm: 
ter” ever since, have absorbed a co»- 
siderable amount of advertising lore 
from it, and at one time—for a short 
time—published one of the many 
“Printers’ Ink Babies,” to which tlic 
parent publication used to refer so ge 
erously. 

I am glad to say that the longer | 
read Printers’ Ink the more I get out 
of it, while I “point with pride” to th: 
fact that, in the “Great American Game” 
of advertising we were youngsters t 
gether and are still together “playing 
the game.” 

Tue CuamsBers Acency, INc. 
Henry M. Catpwe .t. 





Will Advertise Reznor Gas 
Heaters 


The Reznor Manufacturing Company, 
Mercer, Pa., maker of Reznor Gas 
Heaters, has placed its account with the 


. Cleveland office of Hoyt’s Service, Inc., 


New York advertising agency. 

The Cleveland office has also ob 
tained the accounts of the Beautex 
Laboratories Company, Cleveland, toilet 
preparations, and The Marshall-Gerken 
Company, Toledo, O., radio accessories. 





Canadian Account with 
New York Agency 


The Pratt Food Company of Canada, 
Ltd., Toronto, manufacturer of animal 
and poultry preparations, is planning 
an advertising campaign in farm and 
poultry papers, daily and weekly news 
papers. his account has been place: 
with Hulscher-Rothenburg, Inc., New 
York advertising agency. 





Joins Bellamy-Neff Agency in 
New York 


J. P. Neff has joined the New York 
office of Bellamy-Neff Company, -Chicayo 
advertising agency. He was formerly 
with this agency’s Chicago office. 





Paul J. Pierce, of the advertising 
department of People’s Popular 
Monthly, Des Moines, Ia., is now 
charge of the Des Moines territory and 
will also manage that publication's 
dealer service. 





Frank S. Carmona, formerly with t! 
San Francisco Call, has joined t! 
Advertects Advertising Agency of S 
Francisco, 
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ho the past several months we have been 
testing our electrotype plates on the 


HACKER TEST PRESS. 


WE ARE THE FIRST electrotyper in 
New York City to install a checking system 
of this kind and our customers’ enthusiastic 
reports bear out our foresight in the purchase 
of this precision machine. 


The HACKER TEST PRESS gives per- 
fect proofs with but 15/1000 inch packing 
and thus discloses every defect and low spot 
in the plate. The removal of these defects 
is a simple matter when their existence and 
location are known; necessarily their elimina- 
tion saves the printer excessive make-ready 
charges and delays in going to press. 


During the past year we-have been con- 
ducting a series of experiments toward 
developing and improving the electrotyping 
process and expect to make some important 
announcements in the near future. 


KNICKERBOCKER ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 
424-438 West 33d Street, New York 


















The Little 


A FEW weeks ago the School- 
master delivered himself of a 
little homily in which he deplored 
the fact that some folks say they 
have “no time to read” whereas 
they waste two or three hours a 
day that might easily be devoted 
to reading. 

Among the replies this disserta- 
tion brought was one from Harry 
Douglas Robins. He writes: 


It is very interesting, this scheme of 
yours to use time in reading that other- 
wise might be wasted in cooling one’s 
heels waiting for the inevitably “busy 
executive” to finish his golf story and 
see you. But after all, to me, the most 
interesting point in the whole matter 
is this: What does our Schoolmaster 
read? 

Come now, tell us, and give the Class 
a chance to get a crack at you. What 
an opportunity to take a fall out of 
Teacher! Publish your five-foot shelf; 
and woe unto you! If you read 
highbrow stuff as you go and come, you 
will offend the ws; and if low- 
brow stuff, the Highs; so either 
a-comin’ or a-gwine you're bound to 
catch it! As for me, I am, always and 
faithfully, your old friend. 


All right, the Schoolmaster ac- 
cepts the challenge. His reading 
is of such a varied sort that it 
should be offensive neither to the 
Highbrows nor the Lowbrows. It 
takes in the whole gamut of print- 
ed matter from the mimeographed 
ebullitions of the press agent to the 
plays of Eugene O’Neill and the 
novels of Knut Hamsun. 

Necessarily much of the School- 
master’s reading is along the line 
of his work. He is obliged to 
read every important book on 
marketing, selling and advertising 
that is published. He also reads 
some that are not so important. 
The Schoolmaster explained in the 
previous article that he regularly 
reads some fifty or sixty periodi- 
cals. Several of these are dailies; 
many of them are weeklies and 
most of the rest are published 
monthly. Of course it would be 
manifestly impossible to read all 
of the material in these publica- 
tions. So what the Schoolmaster 
does is to follow only those sub- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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jects in which he is especially in- 
terested. He is, for example, 
greatly interested in farming, par- 
ticularly in its marketing phases, 
Any good article on this topic, 
therefore, is likely to be read. His 
favorite hobby is gardening, espe- 
cially the growing of flowers. Any 
allusion to this subject is sure to 
win his immediate attention. He 
is also somewhat of a fourth grade 
amateur naturalist. On this ac- 
count articles by William Beche, 
Enos A. Mills, Samuel Scoville, 
Jr., Walter Prichard Eaton and 
writers of this character are cer- 
tain to be eagerly perused. 

In his reading of business 
articles, the Schoolmaster largely 
confines himself to topics of cur- 
rent interest. For instance because 
of the Merchandise Fair in New 
York recently, he read all the com- 
ments that were written about the 
event. In like manner he will fol- 
low the tariff, the coal strike, the 
Brazilian Exposition, the housing 
situation and subjects of that ilk 
while they are hot in the day's 
news. 

Again if the Schoolmaster is in- 
vestigating a question in behalf of 
his job, he will bone up on it for 
a week or two, then drop it until 
there are more developments. One 
week he will read everything he 
can lay his hands on relating to 
the store-on-wheels movement, 
next week the subject of his con- 
stant search may be “Pocket 
Packages” or “The Menace of the 
Chain Store.” Next week he may 
be trying to find reading matter on 
the subject of co-operative adver- 
tising among real estate men. He 
reads rapidly. A_ clipping is 
glanced at and if it does not seem 
to hold any interest, it is <is- 
carded. However, if the first ‘ew 
sentences promise to be helpful 
the entire article is read through 
carefully. In this way fifteen or 
twenty average-sized newspaj cr. 
business paper or magazine artic les 
can be disposed of in an hour. 
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“Make Em Wait” 


(t)ikie Collins said that to influence your readers you must 
“make ’em laugh; make ’°em weep; make ’em wait”. 
And the last is power. 

The advertising story which holds interest to the very end is 
the capsheaf of copy. This achieved, your advertisement is 
literature. 

So when William Feather calls my copy literature, I bear the 
plumage as proudly as the Prince of Wales carries his three 
feathers. In a recent article Mr. Feather wrote: 


“Men like James Wallen, of East Aurora, New York, are 
producing real literature because they give the minutest 
attention to the selection of words and the forming of 
sentences”. 


JAMES WALLEN 
Persuasive 


Advertising Copy and Plans 


NEW YORK STUDY: STUDY: 
VANDERBILT HOTEL EAST AURORA’N*«Y 


Correspondence to East cAurora 
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Wanted 


i. 


A Real Copy Writer 


The successful applicant will first pre- 
sent concrete evidence of a volume of 
high-grade work done for national, direct- 
mail, mail-order and newspaper advertis- 
ing, not one but all. He will be versatile 
enough to cover a wide range of sub- 
jects, drawing upon his past parallel ex- 
perience in large measure. e must be 
a prolific writer and if he A two or 
more distinctive styles at his command 
so much the better. He must require a 
minimum of supervision, his work n 
little editing. This is a busy agency of 
high standing and dominant in this field. 
The pace set by our workers will tax his 
best efforts. 1f he is an idea man with 
a well-balanced imagination and able to 
make a comprehensible rough layout he 
will be given preference. The position 
will pay a good salary to start and ulti- 
mately more. To get attention tell your 
story fully, your ideas of a copy writer’s 
function, merchandise you are thoroughly 
familiar with, accounts handled, age, sal- 
ary expected, etc. Position is in western 
Pennsylvania. Only .man_ with broad 
experience will be considered. Address 
“O. M.,” Box 223, Printers’ Ink. 


2. 


One of our clients in western 
Pennsylvania is in need of a high- 
grade executive to intelligently 
assist him in the management of 
a mail-order business. 


The man wanted will have had mail-order 
merchandising experience, general busi- 
ness experience and a keen knowledge 
of advertising as applied to the giving of 
premiums as payment for selling a cer- 
tain commodity. He will have a knowl- 
edge of systems employed in such a busi- 
ness, having successfully officiated in 
such a business himself. His first letter 
will show that he knows the business 
thoroughly and will include evidence in 
the form of references to substantiate 
the fact. None but a clean-cut, aggres- 
sive chap considered and those who do 
not know the difference between direct- 
mail and mail order need not bother. 
This is a wonderful opportunity which 
may carry an interest in the business to 
the right man in addition to a g 

salary. But you must be the goods. 
Replies treated in strict confidence and 
must contain full information as to age, 
salary expected and business history. Ad- 
dress “L. K.,” Box 224, Printers’ Ink. 
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It is in his reading of book 
that the Schoolmaster allows him 
self the widest range. Since th 


first of the year he has rea: 


thirty-three books, besides startin 
several others which were given u 
because they did not hold his i: 
terest. He enjoys his reading b: 
cause he has an absolute ru 
never to read a book that prov: 
tiresome. Each year hé manag: 
to read a few of the best selle: 
so as to be able to keep up his en 
of a drawing-room conversatio: 
Thus among the thirty-three book 
mentioned were “Main Street 
“Tf Winter Comes,” “Decembe: 
Love,” “Cytherea,” and Herbert 
Quick’s “Vandemark’s Folly.” This 
last book, by the way, is one o 
the best novels ever written on 
the Western migration of the ’4()'s 
and ’50’s. It gives authentic info: 
mation about conditions during th: 
early days in the trans-Mississippi 
country that should be invaluabl 
to those who are interested 
marketing. 

As already intimated the School- 
master rarely misses a_ business 
book that stamps itself as being 
worth while. Among such that hy 
recently read are these: “Forty 
eight Ideas on Advertising and 
Merchandising” issued by the 
Mitchell-Faust Agency, “Scientific 
Selling and Advertising,” by A: 
thur Dunn, “How to Sell Quality” 
by J. C. Aspley, “Human Factors 
in Industry” by Harry Tipper, 
“Modern Methods in Selling” by 
L. J. Honig, “Creative Chemistry” 
by Edwin E. Slosson, “My Story” 
by a “Twenty-four Sheet Poster.” 
“As We Were Saying” by William 
Feather, “The Milline and Actlin: 
System” by Benjamin Jefferson, 
“Market Analysis” by Percival 
White, “Advertising for Trade in 
Latin America” by W. E. Aughin 
baugh, “Advertising Hand Book 
by S. Roland Hall, “Bare-Hand 
Selling,” “A Short Course in Ad 
vertising” by Alex F. Osborn, “T! 
Art Appeal in Display Adverti 
ing” by Frank Alvah Parsons, 
“The Advertising Year-Book for 
1921-1922” by Noble T. Praig: 
“Principles of Marketing” by Pau! 
Wesley Ivey, and the “Kellos 
Chain Store Lists.” 
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Wanted: a Printer with 
Advertising Sense 


Ir you know printing and print- 
ing processes through practical 
experience; if you know good 
typography ; if you know how 
printing is bought and sold; and 
if, in addition to this, you havea 
bent for advertising and can take 
the nucleus of an idea and work 
it out into an intelligent piece of 
advertising, then there is a place 
waiting for you witha paper manu- 
facturing company making print- 
ing papers. 

Tuis is a job that requires good 
printing judgment. We doudt if 
a man under thirty years of age 
would have sufficient knowledge 
and experience to handle it. 


Ir interested, please send your 
complete history in your first let- 
ter. All correspondence will be 
treated as confidential. 


REPLY TO “B. T.,”” BOX NO. 226, 
PRINTERS’ INK 
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—Incubators 
—Brooders 

—Poultry Feeds 
—Poultry Remedies 
—Paint 

—Roofing 

—Fencing 
—Disinfectants 
—Insecticides 
—Seeds—Nursery Stock 
—Light Farm Equipment 


All can be profitably advertised in the 
American Poultry Advocate 
32,500 Guaranteed Monthly Circulation 
Sample copies, rate card and full advertis- 
ing information mailed you on request. 
American Poultry Advocate 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Established 1892—A Leader Ever Since 





Circulation 
Manager 


With record as executive and producer 
for well-known magazine publishers 
that speaks for itself. Intimate 
knowledge circulation promotion in 
all its phases, analysis, direct-mail, 
salesmen, clubbing, club-raiser efforts, 
copy writing, layouts, printing. Com- 
— to take charge of and organize 
epartment to produce class of sub- 
scriptions desired by forward-looking 


advertisers. Seeks connection with 
high-class magazine or agricultural 
publication. Would consider small in- 


vestment in publishing proposition 
that has peone experimental stage. 
Address “H. N.,”’ Box 220, P. I. 
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The Schoolmaster is very par- 
tial to books that quote him as an 
authority. For this reason he has 
a deep-seated reverence for “Chain 
Stores” by Hayward and White. 
This work covers the subject ex- 
haustively and interestingly. 
Among its outstanding features is 
a bibliography containing several 
hundred references. It is a tribute 
to the thoroughness of Messrs. 
Hayward and White that at least 
eighty-five articles from Printers’ 
Ink and Printers’ Ink Monthly 
are included in this list. 

For similar reasons has the 
Schoolmaster been inclined to put 


Robert E. Ramsay’s “Effective 
Direct Advertising” among his 
favored five feet of business 


books. Not only does it quote 
your mentor, but it follows the 
Schoolmaster’s own plan of writ- 
ing and that is to be guarded in 
giving personal opinion and to he 
unstinted in quoting the opinion 
and particularly the experience of 
the other fellow. In this respect 
Mr. Ramsay’s book excels. 

If the Schoolmaster could make 
up his mind to prefer one class of 
books above another, it would be 
biography. Believing with Pope 
that the study of mankind should 
be man, he thinks there is no more 
helpful reading than the biog- 
raphies or reminiscences of the 
men and women who have 
achieved greatly. Among such 
books that he recently read are: 


“Northcliffe” by W. E. Carson. 
“The First Million the Hardest” 








LEADS ALL LOS ANGELES 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS IN TOTAL 
PAID CIRCULATION. 


statement for six 
1922 


Government 
months ended March 31, 


wvones 146,233 av 


Representatives: 
H. W. Moloney on Ly ~ 
604 Times Bidg. - Logan Payne Co. 
° Suite 401, Tower Bidg. 
Mew York: 6 No. Michigan Ave. 

















ar" 


A competent stenog- 
rapher familiar with the 
advertising business. 
Must be able to handle 
correspondence. Address 


“TJ. W.,” Box 222 
Care of Printers’ Ink 
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| WANTED! 
A HIGH-POWERED MAN 


FOR 


A HIGH-POWERED JOB 


A man to take charge of an eui- 
torial department in process of 
formation. Must have experience 
as a press agent, also able to write 
and make up four business house- 
organs each raonth. Will be lo- 
cated in New York. In strict con- 
fidence, state experience, capacity 
employed in previous connection, 
and salary expected. No references 
will be consulted until after per- 
sonal interview. 


“A. W.,” Box 225, Printers’ Ink. 






























TWO MAGAZINES FOR ADVERTISING MEN 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING Magazine tells POSTAGE Magazine is devoted exclu- 
National Advertisers how to spend advertis- sively to Direct-Mail Advertising. 
ing appropriations to the best advantage in . 

N Magazi rm de Tells how to write Letters, Circulars, Book- 
Papers; analyzes media and criticizes sell- lets, House Magazines; monthly; send 25 
ing copy; monthly; send 50 cents for cur- cents for current number or $2.00 for 
rent number or $3.00 for twelve months twelve months’ subscription, 


subscription. 
18 to 22 East 18, New York 


















NATIONAL ADVERTISERS. 


It will PAY you to investigate the advantage and pro- 
tection that our patented “STICK-ON” AD gives you 
against competitors. Write for free details and sample of 


‘“‘The Ad That Stays in the Home”’ 
“STICK-ON” ADVERTISING CO., 176 Fulton St., New York 



























roprietary Medicine 
Manufacturers large and small all 
read and rely on the trade paper 
of their industry. 


‘*Standard Remedies’ 
(440 South Dearborn, Chicago) 








Restaurants are big food 
buyers. Sell them through the 
AMERICAN RESTAURANT 

The Magazine for Eating Places 
Send for free analysis of fleld 


First National Bank Bldg., CHICAGO 


Est.1873 A.B.C. CHICAGO 


wis over 100 paid correspondents 
the largest producing and 

> dahes centers the American 

Lumberman effectively 


COVERS LUMBER FIELD 














Does the 

! Physician the nena 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
CLINICAL MEDICINE 


CHICAGO 
y s. sonre gioucn, ADV. MGR. 
EASTERN REF H.R. SAUNDERS. 
wea 
— 






































INTERNATIONAL 
GROCER 


Century Bidg., Chicago 
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by A. B. Farquhar, in collabo. 
ration with Samuel Crowther. 


“The Education of Henry 
Adams.” 

“The Americanization of ld 
ward Bok.” 

“Queen Victoria” by Lytton 
Strachey. 

“American Portraits” by Gara 


liel Bradford. 

“Roosevelt in the Bad Lands" 
by Hermann Hagedorn. 
“Fifty Years a Journalist” 

Melville Stone. 
“My Boyhood” by John Bur- 
roughs. 


by 


Without exception every one of 
these ‘lifes’ is a book of excep- 
tional merit. If space permitted 
the Schoo'master would be sorely 
tempted to comment on each of 
these books individually. Many 
advertising men, such as Bruce 
Barton, Earnest Elmo Calkins and 
Jerry McQuade, are indefatigable 
readers of biography. Biographies 
are a teeming source of sugges- 
tions. No thoughtful person can 
read “My Boyhood” by John Bur- 
roughs without filling a note book 
with ideas that are applicable to 
present-day sales and advertising 
work, 

The Schoolmaster, however, 
does not believe in confining his 
read'ng altogether to certain types 
of books. He iries to browse 
through the entire field of litera- 
ture. He has, for instance, in re- 
cent months read: 


“Gardening with Brains” by 
Henry Finck. 
“Uncle Zeb and His Friends” 


by Edward W. Frentz. 
“Vicar of Wakefield” by Oliver 
Goldsmith. 
“How to Grow Roses” 
ert S. Pyle. 
“King Lear” by Shakespeare 
“Deburau” by Sacha Guitry 
“Outwitting our Nerves” 
Jackson and Salisbury. 


Yes, indeed, the Schoolmaster 
does a lot of reading. But prob- 
ably he deserves little credit for it 
For if he did -not, these weekly 
columns would soon run.dry {or 
lack of inspiration and your tutor 
would, before long, be seeking an- 
other engagement. 


by Rob 


by 
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J. B. Walker with Radiotone 
Company 

J. B. Walker has sold his interest in 

the irm of Jackman & Walker, Chicago 

advertising service, and is now sales 

manager of The Radiotone Company, 

Chicago, manufacturer of photperapiis 


reproductions on metal—gold, silver and 
copper. 
Prior to the formation of Jackson & 


Walker, Mr. alker was with the 
Chicago office of the Ferry-Hanley Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., and_ before 
that was catalogue superintendent of 
Montgomery Ward & Company. 





New Haven Manufacturers 
Appoint New York Agency 
The New England Tube & Stamping 
Company, West aven, Conn., manu- 
facturer of automobile accessories, metal 
stampings, ——. and omnes, and 
the K. es Company New Haven, 
Conn., manufacturer of the Lees Ad- 
justi able Ash Receiver, have placed their 
advertising accounts with Rufus Brad- 
ford Burnham, New York advertising 
agent 





Cravenette Account with 
Austin Agency 


The Cravenette Company, New York, 
owner of the “Cravenette” process of 
shower-proofing fabrics has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Alfred Austin 
Advertising Agency, New York. 

Lehman Bros. Inc., Easton, Pa., and 
New York, maker of ladies’ lingerie, 
has also appointed the Alfred Austin 
agency to handle its account. 
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Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins in 
Printers’ Ink says that HUMAN 
NATURE IN SELLING GOODS, 
by James H. Collins, is among the 
ten best books on advertising. 
Price, 60 cents, postpaid. 

HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY 

Philadelphia 


House Magazines 


To any company contemplating the use of a 
customers’ house m: azine,wew ligladlysend 
° LJ of ah - f Feather Magazine 


blications we are now 
i 











poe ba An 
and effective service—in use fifteen years 


The William Feather Company 
605 Caxton Building, Cleveland, Ohio 








EXPERIENCED | 
American Export Executive 


33 just returning from 5 years practical 
business and trade investigation in China, 
Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, 
Straits Settlements, Malay States, 
Indo-China. Siam, Korea, West Indies. 
Desires connection with firms actively en- 
gaged in or desirous of developing export 
business. References “EB. 8.,"’ Box 213, 
Printers’ Ink. 











GUIDE to business conditions, mine of in- 

a ot ee on 

sales methods. The Data Service 

ot gn zey by monthly installments. 
ig men of business use it. 


Write for free Bulletin 


= Bence RDS 


DATA SERVICE 
WANTED—SPECIALTY ADVER- 

















e * 
Beating Competition 


requires real brains! 
Perhaps you are blindly copying the 
leader in your line. 


Get Off Your Knees! 


Stop taking his dust! He eats the 
same food you Use your brains; 
find a way out, or let those who have 
succeeded tell you how to prosper. 


A _ Twelve-page Booklet 
a Tae a 


THE PRINTING ART 


Cambridge, Mass. 
i a 

















P.O. Box 101, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TISING REPRESENTATIVES 


We are creators and designers of advertising 
ideas that obtain space money cannot buy. Our 
specialties are always new—original—appeal- 
ing. They are fast sellers and big money 
makers for producing salesmen. Exclusive ter- 
ritory now open in certain districts. Write us 
fully—at once, 
THE LUXEM COMPANY 

340 W. Huron Street Chicago 











Branch Managers Wanted 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Monday Morning 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New or Pre-Used 
Printers’ 2 babe Outfitters 
CONNER, FENDLER & CO. 
New York City 


BUY THIS FOLDER 
High-speed Mentges folder, taking sheets 
up to 14”x21” for 3 folds; simple, quick 
adjustments; accurate and reliable; good 
for 6000 per hour; used only limited 
time; in first-class operating condition. 
Somebody is going to get a bargain. 
Green & Ellis Co., 1114 Sansom St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Advertising Monthiy and Circulation 
Manager for Monthly Class Magazine 
A young, growing, monthly class maga- 
zine with tremendous possibilities, 
headquarters New York, seeks advertis- 
ing manager and circulation manager 
who can finance themselves and build a 
selling staff on commission basis. The 
right men can later secure an interest 
in the business. Address Box 789, P. I. 


HELP WANTED 


REPRESENTATIVE WANTED— Bos- 
ton man covering New England, for 
popular monthly trade journal, commis- 
sion basis. Good opportunity. F. Butler, 
215 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Advertising salesmen can make extra 
commission selling our exclusive feature 
Christmas Greeting Card line to Banks, 
Merchants and Sales Offices. High-grade 
in every respect. Address Box 777, P. I. 


For an experienced trade-paper adver- 
tising solicitor, who has and can make 
good, there is an excellent opening with 
big future possibilities. No others need 
apply. Drawing account and commission. 
Address Box 779, Printers’ Ink. 

We want an artist who can work in all 
mediums and who 1s fairly rapid. One 
that is a good letterer as well as an illus- 
trator, Our work is varied and largely’ 
creative. Write, stating salary expected 
and submit samples to B. W. Hicks & 
Staff, Wheeling, W. Va. 


ARTIST WANTED 


by growing agency in big industrial cen- 
ter. He will have the opportunity to 
work for some of the largest oe 
in the country, and can make his de 
ment a profitable one for himself. ite 
Box 783, Printers’ Ink. 


EDITOR 


make-up and copy editor on leading tech- 
nical weekly journal, experience in the 
details necessary to properly carry on 
the work, together with the proper educa- 
tional background, are essential qualifica- 
tions for the position. The opportunities 
are good. eekly salary, $40 to start. 
Address “H. A.,” 619 Longacre Bldg., 
New York. 
































YOUNG MAN willing to demonstrate 
ability on commission basis; opportun ity 
for profitable connection with established 
producer of direct advertising; good per- 
sonality and selling experience preter. 
able. Box 786, Printers’ Ink. 


PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVE 
WANTED 





Monthly, well financed, popular priced 
home-building field, desire us to recom 
mend Eastern and Western advertising 
representatives. Liberal contract. Excep- 
tional opportunity. Arnold Joerns Com 
pany, 26 East Huron St., Chicago, II). 


WORKING FOREMAN 

in 6-machine plant on evening newspaper 
in growing city near New York; 10 to 
16 pages, daily. Union. Must be able 
to handle men, as well as a quick “make- 
up,” and produce results. Letter must 
ive age, experience and salary expected. 
xood opening for energetic and resource- 
ful worker. Box 778, Printers’ Ink. 


PRODUCTION MANAGER—A man of 
high ideals, able and anxious to produce 
the best possible printing. A man who 
can carry out in detail an advertiser's 
layout and suggestions. We need a prac 
tical man with ideals, the kind of a man 
who might have satisfied Ben Franklin. 
Position, or a sharing interest might 
be considered. Southern Ohio. Address 
Box 784, Printers’ Ink. 


WHERE IS HE? 

Where is this man—a writer of crisp 
English, with a personality equally clear 
cut? A man holding down an important 
copy-contact position with an agency that 
ranks high through its work—not through 
its salesmanship? We want him! The 
position is with a _ rapidly-getting-on 
agency, fully recognized, in an EAST 
ERN city of 500,000. Evidence of his 
ability should go to Box 775, P. I. 














ARE YOU A 
‘*‘SELF-STARTER’’ 

We want a man who can start something 
on his own initiative. We are looking 
for that kind of a business-getter. (ne 
who has had experience, who can origi- 
nate ideas, secure accounts, bring resu!ts, 
increase the business, work in harmony, 
and feel secure in an old and well-estab 
lished Advertising Agency. Good money 
and permanence for the right man. Give 
full particulars of your experience and 
qualifications. Address Box 790, P. ! 


WANTED 

Young man or woman of good education 
for advertising department of household 
appliance manufacturer. The job pri- 
marily calls for copy-writing ability, ut 
also covers all the usual ramifications of 
advertising work. 

Salary to start, $2000-2400. 

Location— Pittsburgh. 

Give all details of experience and a<e. 
Eaaee several samples and, if possi! ic, 
* ei Both will be returnec 

ox 770, Printers’ Ink. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED—ONE CYLINDER PRINT- 
oy PRESS, single color, size 27x40; 








one 14x22 jobber. Must be in first- 
class condition. Box 768, care of 
Print rs’ Ink. 

Book Manuscripts Wanted! Autobiog- 
raphy, fiction, business, religious, verse, 
trave: —any ae. Immediate reading 
and report. Dorrance & Co., Publishers, 


308-310 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 





T WORK 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Feature writing, including fashions, 
by woman with four years’ metro- 
politan experience on pomerone 
and magazines. Box 788, P. I 


Wanted—Position as Ad Man. Have 
been Advertising Manager on Daily for 
past year, Experienced in designing, lay- 
outs and copy writing. Will take place 
as copy writer. References. C. R. S., 
Box 41, R. F. D. 1, Hampton, Va. 


RARE 


but here’s a woman will solicit, write 
copy and news for your trade-paper. 
Has done it and doing it now. $60 gets 
her. “Success,” Box 773, Printers’ Ink, 


MAN, 35, ON EDITORIAL STAFF 
OF WELL-KNOWN AGRICULTURAL 
WEEKLY, desires similar position where 
advancement is possible. Experienced in 
handling general office routine and ser- 
vice department. Box 782, P. I. 


Advertising Illustrator, at present with 
an agency, wishes to connect with news- 
paper or agency in a progressive city. 

















Nine years’ experience in all branches 
of commercial art, Iettering and de- 
signing. Samples submitted on request. 


Box 776, Printers’ Ink. 


Opening for woman in magazine or news- 
paper editorial department. Present sal- 
sd subordinate to opportunity. Familiar 
seup and proofreading. Four years’ 
poe rience news reporting and magazine 
feature writing. Six months assistant 
editor trade journal. Box 787, P. I. 


A ‘Producing Advertising Solicitor 
sees connection with live publishing 
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AGENCY PLAN, copy, lay- 
out and contact man, with 
background of commercial 
sales experience, is ready. 
Trained as an engineer; nine 
ears in sales promotion; 
nows machinery, power 
transmission, tires, motor 
trucks, etc.; works harmoni- 
ously and constructively; no 
territory limits; asking $4000. 
Our No. 11748. 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NATL BLDG., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





All-around Man on copy, produc- 
tion, foreign service, wants con- 
nection with Chicago agency or 
publisher. P. O. Box 447, Chicago. 


LET’S GET TOGETHER! 
Young, ambitious, trustworthy copy writer 
and tone man; splendid experience; 
formerly Assistant Advertising Manager 
of nationally known publishing house; 
ready for action September 11. Greater 
New York preferred. Box 772, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MAN—My sales letters, 
circulars, booklets and catalogs impel to 
action and capture business. My adver- 
tising campaigns bring positive, profitable 
results. Am looking for a big job—one 
that will grow bigger under my manage- 
ment. New York City only. Box 781, P. I. 


an “ACE”—FOR PROMOTIONAL 
SERVICE 


Wish to connect with promotional service 
or publicity dept. of N. Y. daily news- 
paper or national magazine as copy, lay- 
out and idea man. Long record of success 
in both lines, also agency experience. 
Understand research work and can sell 
my promotional work to clients when 
necessary. Box 785, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES AND ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVE 


college trained, with 14 years’ practical 

experience in ies, sales promotion and 

advertising work and for past 16 months 

head of own mail advertising company, 
DESIRES POSITION 

with some aggressive concern where abil- 

2 | plus capacity determines salary and 

















org:nization. A man with an eig 
year record of achievement, who knows 
every angle of merchandising and tech- 
nico! paper soliciting and who can fur- 





nis) the highest credentials. Box 769, 

Printers’ Ink. 

Contact Man or Account 
Executive 

My advertising, sales promotion and sell- 

ing experiences have fitted me fer a 


res'onsible position of this nature. I 


am iow Advertising Manager for a na- 








t. Suite 710, 30 Irving Place, 
New York. 


Are You Satisfied with 
Your Boston and New 
England Business? 


Publishers considering a change in 
their present oes of covering this 
part A will do well to get in touch 
with is successful solicitor. -manager, 
who with over 12 years’ experience and 
favorable acquaintance with iz = 








tionily own manufacturer. Age 33. general advertisers is 
Re:sonable salary. Box 774, P. I. tions offering a future. oo 567. P PI L 
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NATION-WIDE 


110,000,000 
CIRCULATION 


tell the only true story of the merit of any 
advertising medium. 

The unparalleled rapidity of growth, and 
the multitude of big, successful institu- 
tions that are using it, are safe indications 
of the results securable through 








OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ; 
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Tribune Roto 
Results Beat 
Magazines 


HE Seattle Chamber of Commerce has been 
advertising the Puget Sound Wonderland in 


Harper’s Scribner’s 

Sunset Outlook 

Atlantic Saturday Evening Post 
Century Literary Digest 


and 


The Rotogravure Magazine of 
The Chicago Sunday Tribune 


C. T. Conover, chairman of the publicity depart- 
ment of the Seattle Chamber of Commerce, writes 
that not only was the cost per inquiry from Tribune 
advertising the lowest but that: 


“swe were much impressed with the ex- 
cellent type of inquiries received, and we 
know that many of those who wrote have 
actually arrived here.” 


The Tribune is now able to present the messages of 
its advertisers in four colors as well as in sepia in its 
COLORoto Magazine. Write for new Book of 
FACTS and sample of COLORoto printing. 


The Chicags 


512 Fifth Ave. Tribune Bldg. 
New York Chicago , 











